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TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Correspondents, Subscribers, or other friends, who desire our services, at a moderate 
eommission, for the purchase of all deseriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
gained at primé cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and other, in this city and 
vicinity —comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 

Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 

Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc.., 

Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing — Bte., etc., ete., 
May rely upon %a prompt attentien te their orders. Particular attention will be paid to 
shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by a pur- 
ehaser, he will please state it. All letters to be addressed to” JOHN RICHARDS, ‘Spirit of 
the Times” Office, ) 238 Broadway. | 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


Go Ccikcalibadents, 

“Euchre.’’—‘‘A, B, C, and D, play a game of Euchre, the two former agajust the two lat- 
ter—A deals, C passes, assists; can A play italone?’’ ‘Yes; unless the reverse is under- 
stood before the game was commenced ; as both ways are correct, players should 
have an understanding before commencing a game. ‘‘Same partners. A deals, C passes, 
Bassists; can B do so and play it alone, making a | count four t his game?’’ No; 
ay privilege is only accorded to the dealer, not to hig r. 

._M., ‘*L’ Union.’’—We have placed you ‘upon our list. 

E L. B.—We wrote you on Friday. There are so many articles used in a Gymrasium, 
and of so varied a character, that you will have to purchase in more than one place. If you 
iatend buying here, drop in our office, and Dick will give you all the information you need. 
P. S. Since the above was in type we have received your second letter, which shal! be at- 
tended to, when we will write you. 

D. B. & J. T.—We are indebted to you for your courtesy. We.make no charge for pub- 
lishing reports of races or pedigrees of blood stock. By the , our Canadian friends 
should forward to us a complete list of their thoroughbred s with full pedigrees, etc. 
Just mention this to your friends owning stables of “gg -horses. 

‘“Fides.’”’—Have written you concerning the Spaniel 
“Pater Familias.’”’-—You are heartily welcome, my dear Sit We hope to hear from you 


often. 
J. & J. K.—Flora Temple beat Frank Forester cit the ‘Over the Centreville 
, two mile heats, in 5:1534—5:1744. She also received forfeit from hit him Oct. 10, 1855. 

‘Id Subseriber.”"—A match came off at Madison in December, 1854, in which nine per- 
sons were entered, to skate one mile for $10. ‘The purse was won by William Clark, doing 
the distance in 1:56. This is probably the best time ever made. 

Jas. G.—Answered you by mail. 

E. T. B.—The numbers you refer to were mailed on the 19th inst. 

A. 8.—Competent judges differ upon the subject. A thoroughbred stallion is now gene- 
rally preferred. The best judges mo bgh'e heat the services of half-breds because those of 
a good thoroughbred are held at too high a figure for their purse, or because none are stand- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

Several original communications are wnayoidably crowded out. 
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FOX X HUNTING IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 
KEESEVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1857. 

Venerable ‘‘Spirit.’’—Of all game in our ‘‘Siberian region’’ the fox do 
most abound, but the rugged, mountainous face of the country prevents 
our indulging in the glorious pageant of ‘‘Horse and Hound ;’’ which to 
our southern brethren is the ne plus ultra of sport; nevertheless, the ex- 
citement generated by an occasional run of the hounds among our hills is 
intense. The fox, when pursued, does not, as a general thing, lead off, 
as on a level country, but takes to the hedges, either to secrete himself 
in the crevices, or, by natural cunning, to confound the dog by almost in- 
credible leaps from one hedge to another. Again he circles the hills, only 
keeping up sufficient speed barely to avoid his foe, thus affording capital 
shots to those accustomed to this manner of hunting, who may bag them, 
for, like deer, they prefer elevated ground, and will not leave it without 
being hard pressed. 

Yesterday was a particularly favorable day, being bright and warm, 
with a light fall of snow in “early morn,’’ so for the want of other amuse- 
ments we concluded to give Reynard a ‘‘run.”’ A tramp of fifteen minutes 
brought us upon a fresh scent; Drive was liberated, the “beau ideal’’ of 
dogs, with a fine nose, true as steel, unfaltering, but slew ; a few minutes 
elapsed when his peculiar “tongue’’ indicated the start ; as the game left 
his covert, we descried him winding ‘across the fields. 


‘And now poor Reynard, far off upon a hill 
Stands upon his hinder legs, with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foe pursues him still.’’ 


The astonishing skill displayed by the fox to perplex and divert the dog 
from the scent seemed more like reason than instinct. He springs from 
the ground to a topmost rail of the fence, where there shall be no foot- 
Prints, from thence alighting on a distant stump by a single bound. 


‘‘Now he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks, and crosses with a thousand doubles ; 
ses many musists through which he goes 

Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes.’’ 


We reached the hill, and secreting ourselves behind a stone wall, patient- 


ly awaited the return of “dog and game.’’ Weconfess there is something 
wasportemanlike in this Indian. mode of warfare, still in extenuation of 
our guilt we plead “precedent,” seeing our noble progenitors set the in- 
glorious example, which, of course, we reluctantly follow. 


Albeit, in due time gratefy) a 
the exci . a notes from the hounds indicated a return 


Reynard was seen descending from 


mounts a wall, and is fast app us; we cock our double-barrel, 


charged heavily with ‘“Ely’s BB.,” 

a and with breathless silence ‘‘wait a 
little longer.” Already he is within twenty. rods! We have counted on 
his ‘‘brush,’’ but, alas ! too soon, for suddenly -dropping from the wail in 
& hazel thicket, heis lost te view. Old Drive, fairly warmed and close on, 


scales the wall and penetrates the deep tangled brush. 

Worming out of 
the distant edge, Reynard discovers himeelf, and ‘withiprotraditig tongtee, 
eae aey about the hill ; i afew minutes clapse—the cheering cry of 


— 
the hound foretells another ‘‘turn’’—we change our position for one fur- | 
ther up the ascent, now cautiously peering o’er a stump in momentary 
expectation of a shot. Forsooth, there is a pleasurable anxiety in this, 
and a glorious sensation when crowned with saccess. We espied Reynard 
moving down upon us slowly, dragging a cambrous tail (made so by the 
adhering snow), describing a circle which brings him nearer, until, at the 
distance of forty yards we open fire upon him with both barrels. Reynard 
surrenders ; Drive is permitted to ‘‘pinch him,"’ by way of encouragement, 
thus terminating our morping hunt with a _— red.’’ My legal friend 
advised dinner before another ‘‘run.”’ 

Speaking of the Barrister, reminds me of one of his “legal incidents’’— 
though foreign to the hunt, nevertheless good. Here it is, verbatim — 

As is customary in our Western Courts, after ordering on the cause by 
the Judge, Plaintiff gave in a list of witnesses. ‘The Clerk directed the Crier 
to call one of them ; accordingly the latter announces thefr names in this 
manner—‘‘John Divine, Peter Tyne, James Hind’’— 

Here the Clerk interrupted the Crier by a slight touch, whispering ‘‘one 
at a time.”’ 

“One at a time—One at a time—One at a time, 
Crier. 

‘*You d——4d fool,’’ exclaims the Clerk. 

“You d——d fool—You d——d fool—You d———d fool.’’ Here the 
Judge, Jury, and Bar became uproarious with merriment, while the Clerk 
seized the Crier by the coat-tails, and pulled him into the chair. 

Ever yours, 


” 


continued the 


Fives. 








THE THEATRE AND ITS ENEMIES. 


Dear Old “ Spirit’’—Thete are certain censors of public morals who im- 
agine themselves appointed by the community dictators as to the amuse- 
ments that should, or should not, be indulged in ; and pronounce their 
ipse dixit with a calm self-sufficiency that would be simply laughable, if 
those who read, or heard, their tirades, were invariably possessed of the 
worldly experience requisite to enable them to smile at the fallacious ar- 
guments such worthies offer in' support of their interested opinions. 

A case in proof may be seen in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly’’ of January 31st, 
where, under the caption ‘“The Theatre and its Friends,’’ a short column 
is made to contain much special pleading, and some gross mis-statements, 
which, to'take no harsher view of the subject, were not dictated by that 
spirit of fairness which should characterize remarks implicating the re- 
spectability of a large class of persons, and the calling they profess. Had 
‘the editorial Ruth (who so pleasantly glean# the sheaves of ideas that fat 
from the bundles of their rightful own professed reapers in the 
fields of literature,) reflected, perhapsth®go%, but most unpalatable, 
seritences referred to, would never have been written. He would have re- 
called the glorious names that have gained for the Drama an immortality 
of fame, and have hesitated, before he permitted a French play (‘‘Ca 
mille’), gross, licentious, dangerous, though it be, to obliterate*the re- 





memrance of all the theatre can do, and fas done, to aid the cause of 


virtue. 

Man is essentially a social being ; and no diadactic essay, eloquent as 
its language may be, can speak to the heart with the force that enchains 
our attention in the pictured emotions made vivid and life-like by great 
artists upon that stage, to degrade which so much has lately been done, as 
well as written. The a!l-pervading spirit of sympathy, which adds force to 
our devotions when we kneel down togethér in the High Temple of Him 
who is alike the God of the poor actor and the priest—the same sweet 
emotion that teaches us to weep when we hear plaintive tones of anguish, 
or see tears suffuse the eye of those we love, or that bids us laugh and 
grow almost young again while watching the merry pranks of light-hearted 
childhood, was given to soften the harsh asperities of life, and haply bid 
us remember that we are all brethren ; and while this spirit lives within 
us, the theatre will retain its pre-eminent power to sway thet emotions 
of the human heart. 

The assertion made that there are theatres in which ‘‘a place is regularly 
set apart for prostitutes, who are invited gratuitously to add to the attractions 
and entice the young and debauched,’’ requires no contradiction—the ma- 
lice of the writer defeats itself in giving utterance to so patent a false- 
hood ; but the concluding sentence, ‘‘Verily, the national taste and mo- 
rality do well in scorning the theatre and its friends,’’ may almost excuse 
an unworthy member of the craft for urging a few unstudied sentences in 
its defence. 

Much may in truth be said against a style of plays the public appetite 
seems at the present time most eagerly to relish ; but is this fault justly 
to be charged against the theatre, or may it not quite as fairly be attribu- 
ted to the licentious and corrupt publications, with which the country 
has been flooded, or to the demoralising influence of some ill-conducted 
newspapers, unfit to be the companions of the young, but which are scat- 
tered in myriads through our country ;—papers to whom the most flagi- 
tious and open contempt of all that formerly was held sacred is familiar, 
and serves best as texts for their witty dissertations? Such prints love to 
propagate the tales of calumny they have taught the pubiic taste to re- 
lish, and which, once rendered familiar, lose their hideousness. Youth 
and old age must alike become tainted by the contaminating influence of 
these moral lepers, and the community which such journalists infest be- 
come one vast lazar-house, teeming with the corruption that has festered 
the public mind. How ungenerous it would seem to retaliate by such an 
assertion, or to- marvel, as one might do, that amongst ‘‘the filth of so- 
ciety,’’ with whom this courteous editor classes theatrical people, there 
should exist so many bright examples of virtues not always so faithfully 


practised among those who 
‘Eat the fat and drink the sweet 
With little oat, ‘ 
. And maybe view the low-born herd 
With high disdain’’— 


those who, as sapient Becky Sharp justly observes, might find it #0 easy to 
live a moral and religious life on five thousand a year. Granted are many 
players whose career is quite as corrupt as that of the ‘ 
ble merchant,”’ or ‘daughter of one of our beat (i. ¢.) richest citizens,’’ who 
so often delight the readers of local columns with a ‘‘Startling Develop- 
ment.’’ How much less will be required, at the great tribunal where we 
must all appear, a ae ee ae Oe ee 
infancy, with ears unused to the gentle words of parental 
than from the sons and daughters of proud prosperity, who have edly 





rushed down the abyss of sin, which the poor untaught player 


“ 


repecta- | 


-——-- 


tingly Spprobched, and hopelessly and friendlessly descended. Surely, 
at the present time, when a fearful and demoralising spirit bas over- 
spread the face of society—when vice stalks forth y in its wan- 
| ton robes, and murder scarcely waits for, nightfall to begin its bloody 
schemes of vengeance, when honor has become a jest, and confidence in 
our fellow-men a byeword—a Writer should hesitate ere he attempts “9 
heap obloquy upon. an art able to assist in elevating the low moral » 

dard we should all deplore, and remember that the desta fine 
honored amusement would most probably be followed by ; ion of 
some modern and vicious substitute. 

There are numbers of persons in every city who have no home. They 
may be the occupants of a room with its usual furniture—but it is not 
home ; there is nothing in the bare walls to regret their absence—-nothing to 
welcome their return; no cheerful words to enhance their gladness, no 
tones of sympathy to soothe their cares—and the young man, far from his 
family, is eager to exchange the evening solitude of his apartment for so- 
cial intercourse with hisfellow-beings. Where shall he seek it? The ad- 
vocates of lectures, books, and associations for intellectual improvement, 
must remember that, delightful as are such methods of employing time 
to an educated taste, there are many who have not been trained to feel Chat 


‘| love of letters, indigenous to some minds, which renders study a 


‘Perpetual banquet of ripe sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns,”’ 


Where, then, shall the homeless find recreation when weary and care- 
worn, dull or desponding, homesick, love-stricken, or angry, he seeks, if 
not a cure, at least oblivion from the evils which oppress him?’ Why not 
at the theatre, where he may lose the remembrance of his own sorrows im 
the griefs of the heroine, forget his apathy in the jests of the clown, and, 
best of all, feel no longer a stranger, lonely and unfriended, buta member 
of the great human family, who laugh or weep, as he does, at the pic. 
tured passions of the stage. Let him be encouraged in these visits by the 
judicious moralist. Let him see around him, in the elegant and spacious 
building, the worthy, the gay, the beautiful, and the refined. Let the plays 
presented be those such an assemblage may listen to without a blush ; then 
will the theatre take the rank it should justly claim as one of the greatest 
moral agents the world has ever seen. But do away with theatres, as the 
editorial gleaner seems to suggest, and what is left to supply its place with 
the young and thoughtless '—the gambling howse—the drinking saloon— 
the bagnio—even now too successful candidates for the suffrages of the 
idle and vicious, and far, very far, from being ‘‘the theatre’s congenial 
aids.’’ 

Cities must have placesof social amusement, and the qnestion should 
be, with all good men, ‘How shall dramatic art purified from much 
dross that-has elven it, ag Well aa journalism, politics, and even xeli- 
gion, in these days?’’ Spare! good editorial Pharisee, the ‘temple of 
vice’’ whose shrine has been enriched by the offerings of Shakspeare ; be- 
lieve, in charity, that better things than ‘“‘rag pickers’’ are sometimes 
connected with theatricals, and visit with the gentle pity of a Christian 
even the poor players, whom you so quaintly style ‘‘the dirty shreds of » 
Pater FAMriLias. 





humanity.”’ 








WHEN IS A MAN “JOLARIOUS ?” 

Mr. ‘‘Spirit’’ Tt has long been a mooted question, when is a man ‘‘jo- 
larious ?”’ Some assert that it is only when he feels upward for the 
floor ; others say a man is not ‘‘mellow’’ as long as he can tell blue from 
yellow. Now it strikes mel can settle the point. In the city of New 
Orleans some friends met ; they were from thé county—seldom met—were 
not Sons of 'Temperance—seldom ‘‘potated,’’ but when they did potate, they 
potated freely. They went to a Bar, behind which stood a dapper little 
Frenchman. 

‘‘What will you take ?’’ 

‘‘Julep.’’ 

‘¢And vat will you take, Monsieur ?’’ 

“Ditto.”’ 

‘“‘Ditto—ditto 
von new drink.’’ 

They learned him, and took several ‘‘dittos.’’ They took a ride round 
the town. On one occasion the hack was there, but the driver was not to 
be found. It was night; some went different ways to search for bim. 
One of the party, who was grave, silent, dignified, and, as all supposed, 
sober, seated himself in the carriage. 

“Come, D——., we can’t find him. We'll walk to our hotel.’’ 

“Stop,’’ said D——», ‘let me tie my shoe.’’ (Suiting the action to the 
word.) ‘Why, this is not my shoe!’’ (Feeling upwards).—‘‘This is not 
my leg. This is not me—J’m the hackman !”’ 

He had been unconsciously sitting on the sleeping driver. 

Query—Was he ‘‘jolarious’’ or not? I pause for areply. But the ap- 
plause was tremen dous. Ciaups Du Mogyns, Jr. 

P. 8.—You see I was named after my father, who was always called 
*‘Old Clodhopper Muggins,’’ but more usually ‘‘Clod Muggins ;’’ but as I 
think that is not sufficiently aristocratic for the circle in which we move 
at present, 1 have conformed to the usages of the ‘haut ton,"’ and therefore 
sign myself C. Du Moayns, Jr. 


ditto! 1 make every drink, but I no make ditto. Dat is 





NEW MUSIC. 
Wm. Hal! & Son, 239 Broadway, have published the following ‘new mu- 
sic, in their accustomed elegant style :— 
“The New Yorker Echo Polka,’’ as played at lege Keene's Theatre. 
ee by Thomas Baker. 
“‘Maple Wood Polka,”’ for the Piano Forte. Composed, by James L. 


“The Severn Waltz.’’ Composed by Miss Caroline Summers. 

Vocal Music.—‘One Parting Song and then Farewell.” Ballad. Words 
by H. W. Challis, music by Wallace. 

Twelve Pieces for Instruction. Composed for the Piano. No. 1. a. Valse 
forthe Tri, b, > a No. 2. a. Idyile, b. Scherzino ; No. 3. a. Etude 
for the Trill, b. a la 

“Le Bijoux.” A collection of beautify] Ballads, arranged for the Span- 
ish Guitar. No. IT. ‘Some Qne to Love.’”” Composed by J. RB. Thomas. 


Mr. Collins, the Irish comedian, commenced an engagement at the Louis- 
| ville theatre on the 17th ; he,has Paudeen O'Rafferty, im ‘Teddy 
the Tiler,” McShane in “The Nervous Man,” and Pat Roony in ‘The 








Omnibus.’’ ‘ 


oe 
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4 VALUABLE TRAIT OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. | 


s produced a valuble and 1 


4 Norwegiat 
oe Ww 5 Fre na Ww extract t 
on wing an lot 
On arriving at Mr. Hamsteen, with his three com} ns 
Lieut. Due, of the Nav interpreter, and the Secretary—were con 
orities to the abode selected for them the 


ducted by the municipat au 


howge of an American absent for some weeks. One morning, shortly af- 

four men, very coarsely clad, presented themselves, and demanded 
1 »ssession of part of the dwelling. replied the Secretary ; 
“the police has assigned this house to Mr. Hansteen.’’ Upon this, com- 
plaints and furious clamors arose, so that Mr. Due was obliged to inter- 
fere. The discussion, became sharper, and the most violent of the stran- 
zers evincing a determination to enter despite the Lieutenant, he, out of 
all patienee, gave him a blow."’ ‘‘T am a Russian officer;’’ shouted that 
outraged individual, and you shall answer for the insulf!’’ ‘“‘If you 
wish me to treat you as an officer,”’ replied the Lieutenant ; ‘‘change your 
dress, and especially you demeanor, to such as becomes those who wear 
the epaulette.”” The officer and his companions went grumbling away, 
and Mr. Due supposed the matter ended. 

“Next morning,”’ says Mr. Hansteen, ‘I heard voices in my friend's 

chamber, and went in. Mr. Due presented two officers of engineers, 
seated near the window, and listening attentively to a man dressed in the 
coarsest of uniforms. This was-the Russian officer whom Mr. Due struck, 
who had complained to the Colonel, and demanded reparation for the out- 
rage, so that the Colonel had come ‘with one of the captains of his regi- 
ment to inform himself on the subject. I explained that Mr. Due, fear- 
ing lest the turmoil! should awaken me, had been obliged to repulse the 
besiegers with some vivacity 5 the more, I added, that for several years I 
have been subject to such frequent sleeplessness, that repose is more need- 
ful and precious to me than toanyone. Finally, after many pros and 
cons, it was decided that the Russian officer should be contented with ho- 
norable reparation. Mr. Due reflected a few moments, and arranged his 
speech thus : ‘If I had known that the complainant was an officer, which 
¥ eould not guess from his dress, or his conduct, I would not have given 
him that severe blow.’ This reparation, singular as it was, seemed suffi- 
cient to the Colonel; he felt but a slight interest in the matter, and what 
fullowed fully justified his indifference. The officer still insisted—because 
he understood the lesson Mr. Due had given him, did he perceive the re- 
paration to be worse than the insult? Notatall. ‘It seemed to him,’ he 
said, ‘that some damages were due to him ;’ and he named them at five 
roubles. ‘Infamous!’ exclaimed. the indignant Colonel, ordering off the 
wretch by a gesture : then turning to me, red with shame, he said: ‘You 
must have a singular idea, gentlemen, of the sentiment of honor among 
our officers ; but consider the origin of the man and his equals—they are 
coarse peasants: when they have served ten years as privates, and then 
as non-commissioned officers, faithfully, they are promoted to sub-Lieu- 
tenants, and sent here to guard the frontiers. They perform no functions 
in the army proper ’”’ 

The Colonel’s explanation did not remove the impression of this scene. 
‘Thank heaven, the countries are few in which the coarsest peasant is not 
transformed by the epaulette he wears ; we need not cite France, and the 
soldiers of our villages who have become merchants and princes. This 
sketch of a Lieutenant who appraises his honor at five roubles, throws a 
sinister light on the results of despotism. ‘‘With us,’’ continues the 
French translator, ‘‘the countryman becomes a soidier, the soldier an offi- 
cer, andin the path of honor he proceeds side by side with his commanders ; 
in Russia, the wretched serf, degraded by his masters, may win by zeal 
and patience the rank of asubaltern, but something is needed which he 
will always need.”’ HARRIETTE F'annina Reap. 


NEW ORLEANS THEATRICALS. 
New ORLEANS, Feb. 14, 1857. 

Dear ‘‘ Spirit’’—Since my last the ‘‘Original’’ has arrived, and at our first 
meeting—at the banquet of the St. Charles Hotel—I was nearly startled 
‘‘out of my boots’’ as he eyed me in ‘that peculiar ‘‘knowing’’ manner, as 
much as to say I had encroached upon his right; but a few moments 
conversation, wound up by a “‘smile,’’ entirely dissipated my fears, and 
satisfied me that I may safely continue ‘‘infringing on his patent’’—at 
least, for the remainder of the present season. 

Eliza Logan played a good engagement at the Gaiety, and was succeeded 
by Miss Jean M. Davenport, who has performed to delighted audiences. 
She closed here on the 7th, and Eliza Logan, who had remained here dur- 
ing Miss Davenport's stay, was re-engaged, and opened on the 8th and 
«loses to-night. Strange as it may seem, this last engagement of Miss 
Logan has been the most brilliant one of the season. She has performed 
to crowded houses throughout the week, and leaves New Orleans with the 
best wishes of the entire community, and with the satisfaction of knowing 
that she will hereafter be among the mest acceptable stars that either of 
our managers can secure. 

Mr. Crisp’s Theatre is well lighted, is cizan, his scenery good, and every- 
thing that is put on the stage displays care and some regard to prosperity . 
and in this respect forms a striking contrast with our old favorite De Bar, 
who, as he has become rich, entirely disregards his own reputation as a 
manager, and the duty I (perhaps erroneously) consider he owes to that 
publicby whose hands he has become pecuniarily independent. With alli 
the advantage of locality and the prestige of ‘Old Drury,’’ he is evidently 
losing ground ; while Mr. Crisp, by pursuing a liberal course, and with the 
disadvantage of locality, is taking the lead. I record these facts with any- 
thing but pleasure, for my sympathies are altogether with De Bar and the 
St. Charles Theatre ; but another season of the St. Charles management 
does not remedy the evils that are so universally complained of. Mr. De 
Bar May ‘balance his accounts'’ with this city, for he never will make an- 

other dollar out of New Orleans. 
Mr. Hackett succeeded the Bourcicaults at the St. Charles, and played a 
moderate engagement. Collins followed Hackett, and proved a ‘‘card.’’ 
Mose (Chanfrau) and Miss Susan Denin have occupied the boards the pre- 
sent week, but as I canyot appreciate their style of performances I have 
not witnessed their efforts. The Keller Troupe are to open on Monday, and 
Mr. Neafie follows. Mr. Neafie is now at Mobile, where he is performing to 
large audiences composed of the ite of that city. 
Mr. Anderson and Miss Ellsworthy arrived in the ‘‘Black Warrior’ to- 
day and opens to-morrow (Sunday) night inJingomar. Mr. Anderson wil 
have his pieces well placed.on the stage by Mr. Crisp, and will, no doubt, 
play a profitable engagement. The manager promises us ‘‘Macbeth,’’ with 
all the original music, aided by his Opera Troupe, who are expected here 
during the forthcoming week. 
John M. Weston has been in town for several days back, looking in fine 
health, in good spirits, and evidently has something important and inte- 
resting in prospective. What it is, nobody seems to know, as he keeps 

“hady.”’ and refuses all invitations to ‘‘smile.’’ Rover, Jr. 

SSS 


‘*Tmpossible,”’ 











Hi is 4 pig with a sli 
ad hold. pig @ slippery tail, which every one runs after, but 
It is ated that fifty thousand attended 
Father i 3 ia on o twelfth of hee ; the funeral of 


in ee Hall said, ‘‘Not that which is much is well, but that which is well 


A sailor, looking serious in a chapel in Bosto Ww, 
ter if he felt any change?—“Not a cout,” said Jack, ween’ PY # minise 


New Publications, “c. 








Shakspeare Routledge’s Illustrated Edition of Shakspeare. Edited | 

by | ton. Ulustrated by John Gilbert, Engraved by the Brothers | 
rybody knows Shakspeare, and everybody that has ¢ 
iw ¢ i thing has written Li tena peare, and almost eve! Pp 


and almost every artist, have been engaged in sending forth 
but still it would seem that there is 


Mr. Staunton, | 


lisher of not 
he world editions of Shakspeare ; 
for more, and that something fresh can be produced. 
read in the literature of Elizabeth’s age, has undertaken to 
John Gilbert the Illustrations, and the Brothers Dalziel 


room 
being well 
do the editorial, 
the Engraving, thus forming a combination of talent rarely to be met 
with, and the result is the production of a very beautiful edition of the 
works of Shakspeare, worthy (if anything can be) of his fame. This work, 
although so finely ‘illustrated, is issued at a price that will enable every 
mechanic to purchase a copy, twenty-five cents a part, and the whole will 
be completed in forty-two numbers, which will be published monthly ; 
every number, on an average, will contain twenty original characteristic 
illustrations, thus making this a strictly fresh edition of the world’s great- 
est author. Too much cannot be said for the beauty of the work ; its 
form is superroyal octavo, the type is a good size, well-suited to old or 
young, and it will, doubtless, find its way to every library, and every par- 
lor table, to which it will be an ornament. Published by Routledge & 
Co., 18 Beekman-Street, 

‘A Manual of Domestic Economy : Suitable to Families spending from 
One Hundred Pounds to One Thousand Pounds a Year. Including Direc- 
tions for the Management of the Nursery and Sick Room, and the Prepa- 
ration and ‘Administration of Domestic Remedies.’’ By J. H. Walsh, 
F.R.C.S. Assisted in Various Departments by a Committee of Ladies.— 
We have rarely met with a book so useful and instructive as this: from 
the beginning of life to its close, from the first moment of accountability, 
from the school-boy to the commencement of family duties and accounta- 
bilities, from the building and furnishing the house, from the direction 
and governing the family, the providing for their comfort and health, and 
treatment in case of sickness—in short, every information that can be 
needed in domestic concerns, no matter whether for the rich or the poor, 
will be found in the book. The farm, the garden, the stable, the nursery, 
the cookery, the laundry, the poultry, hogs, oxen, sheep, hares, rabbits, 
&e., &c., with the modes of killing, dressing, and serving up, are de- 
scribed, and illustrated by a variety of fine wood-cuts. The work forms a 
handsome volume of 750 pages, illustrated with over two hundred excel- 
lent wood engravings. Published by Routledge & Co., 18 Beekman-street 
‘‘The Spendthrift.’"”, By W. Harrison Ainsworth. The name of the au- 
thor is a good recommendation, for all his works have been favorably re- 
ceived and very extensively read wherever the English language is spoken, 
and this work will, no doubt, meet a similar reception. Is is a picture of 
life, somewhat highly spiced, where the good and bad is pretiy well di- 
vided, all suffering some for their evil doings, but in the end everytiing 
turns out for the best. A neat little book, well worth reading. Price 38 
Published by Routledge & Co., 18 Beekman-street. 

‘‘Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Sketches.'’—This work, in two 
large volumes, handsomely illustrated from original drawings by the 
author, is composed of four of Henry William Herbert’s excellent works. 
We briefly noticed the book in our last, and now refer to it merely to direct 
the reader's attention to the advertisement on another page. Published 
by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

‘‘The South Carolina Jockey Club.’’—We are indebted to E. P. Milliken, 
Esq., the Secretary of the South Carolina Jockey Club, and the Chairman 
of the Committee on Publication, for a copy of the above-named interest- 
ing and valuable book.’ This history of the South Carolina Jockey Club 
was written and arranged by order of the Club, by a Committee of its 
members, consisting of E. P. Milliken, J. C. Cochrane, and Henry C. King, 
Iesqs., who have presented to the world not only an authentic record of 
fagts, but an exceedingly interesting history of Racing, with a spirited no- 
tice of the annual re-unions of the Club, a glance at different South Caro- 
lina Courses, brethren of the Turf, Rules of the Club, &c., &. We in- 
tend, as soon as we can find space, to give several extracts from this pub- 
lication, and in the meantime recommend all lovers of the Turf to purchase 
a copy. Published by Russell & Jones, Charleston, 8. C. 

‘‘Waverley Novels. Household Edition.’’—Ticknor & Fields, of Bos- 
ton, have commenced the publication of a beautiful edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels, to be completed in forty-eight volumes. The paper is fine, 
the type, which has been cast expressly for the work, is clear and of good 
size, and the book (16mo form) is very convenient and portable. The No- 
vels will b> illustrated with capital steel pla‘e:, neatly engraved in the 
best manner after drawings and paintings by the most eminent artists, 
among whom are birket Foster, Darley, Landseer, Harvey, and Faed. 
This edition will contain all the latest notes and corrections of the author, 
with some curious additions, especially in ‘‘Guy Mannering’’ and the 
‘‘Bride of Lammermoor.’’ Two volumes a month will be issued, elegantly 
bound in cloth, stamped with original and appropriate designs, and the 
price will be 75 cents per volume. The first volume contains an excellent 
likeness of Sir Walter Scott. This will be a beautiful set, well worthy a 
place in any library, and we have no doubt, when seen by the public, will 
be fully appreciated. We shall, from time to time, give further notice cf 
this edition. To be had of Ticknor and Fields, Publishers, Boston, and 
for sale by all other booksellers throughout the country. 

‘Kathie Brand. A Fireside History of a Quiet Life.’’ By Holme Lee. 
—This is really a family history, and an exceedingly interesting book it is. 
Many readers will find portraits of their own friends, and some, no doubt, 
resembling themselves. For our part, we can point to some of the par- 
ticularly selfish ones, whose aim it is to get all thatcan be got, no matter 
what other portions of the family suffer. Kathie was the drudge of the 
family, did more than any other, and, of course, got worse treated. 
at last got the reward of her goodness, and was happy. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 

“Elements of Plain and Solid Geometry. Together with the Elements 
of Plain and Spherical Trigonometry, and an Article on Inverse Trigonome- 
trical Functions.’’ By Gerardus Beekman Docharty, L.L.D.—The author 
of this work having for many years been engaged in the education of 
youth, and compelled to teach from different authors, learned by experi- 
ence that many propositions might be omitted, others modified, and some 
added. He does not, however, assert that his book is perfect, but he feels 
certain that he has made a nearer approximation to it than his predeces- 
sors. These studies should be simplified as far as possible, for their ab- 
struseness often dishearten the pupil. Published by Harper & Brother, 
Franklin Square. 

‘The Parlor Magazine.’’ Devoted to Literature, Science, and General 
Intelligence. Edited by Mra, V. 5S. Wilhelmine McCord. Th’'s periodical 

Ommenced a new series with the New Year, and made its appearance in 
an enlarged and new dress. It is devoted to the interest of the South. and 
judging from the list of contributors, it must be well worth a place in 
every parlor. The fair Editress tells us that in subsequent numbers will be 
issued articles breathing the very essence of the Southern lands, and Poets, 
Novelists, Essayists, Philosophers, and Artists, are invited to grace its 
pages, and a home literature must be fostered. Printed and published at 
hthe Daily Delta Office, New Orleans. Price three dollars per annum. 

“The Westminster Review’’ for January and ‘“Blackwood’’ for January 
commence new volumes, and both sustain their fair and well earned Tepu- 
tation. These numbers commence the forty-fourth volume of the ‘“Ame- 


cents. 


She 
A neat volume. 





rican Reprint,’’ and nothing can tell more plainly the estimation‘in which 


these publications are held. Leonard Scott & Co., publishers, Fulton. 
street 


‘‘Littell’s Living Age.’’ This old favorite is full of good reading matte: 
ana may had at any tim<¢ tS Frencl] Nassau-street. 
SKETCH OF THE CARTER FAMILY 


Editor of th Tin 
As the ‘‘Spirit of the Times 


ro the 

My Dear Sir 
ing pieces upon the Old Families of Virginia, I ask you to add to them by 
publishing some from the pen of the venerable and respected Bishop Meade 
as Iam sure it will gratify many of your readers everywhere, and certainly 
allin the Northern Neck. I enclose you one upon the ‘Carter Family,”’ 
and will send you others as they appear if you desire it. The appearance 
of these in your paper may draw out others from ‘‘Observer,’’ whose asso- 
ciations, recollections, and talent, peculiarly fit to write chronicles and 
memoirs. ; ‘ 
You wish your friends aud correspondeats to express their opinions on 
the pfesent management of the ‘‘Spirit.’’ 1 began reading the paper 
when a boy, and have the files from 1840, and at no previous time was it 
everequal, I think, tothe present. The old ‘‘Spirit of the Times’ and 
‘‘National Intelligencer’ are papers which may lie upon the parlor table 
without fear of raising a blush upon wife, sister, or daughter. Like wine, 
they improve with age, defy criticism, and cannot be improved. I wish 
you all success, and my humble services are always yours. I do not think 
myself worthy to be mentioned along with ‘‘Carl Benson’’ and your other 
accomplished and able correspondents, and you do me too much honor. | 
am one of the ‘‘Spirit’s’’ best friends, but poorest correspondents. 
Yours ever, J. T., of C, 


SKETCH OF THE CARTER FAMILY IN VIRGINIA. 

From Bishop Mraper’s ‘Old Churches and Old Families in Virginia.” 
This may with propriety follow that of the Fairfaxes, as Mr. Robert 
Carter—called King Carter—was for a long time the agent and representa- 
tive of the Culpeper and Fairfax Family, and as his representatives have 
been so numerous and respectable in the Northern Neck. 

The first of the family, so far as is known, according to the accounts of 
a member, first settled in the Upper Norfolk, now Nansemond county 
and was a member of the House of Burgesses, in 1649. In the year 1654. 
we find him a Burgess from Lancaster county, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces sent against the Rappahannock Indians. He continued to be a 
member of the House of Burgesses for some years. Both himself and his 
eldest son John, appear on the vestry book, as members of,the vestry in 
the year 1666, the father having been acting in that capacity before—how 
long not known. The father, who died in 1669, had previously built, by 
contract, the first church standing on the spot where Christ Church now is 
and the vestry received it at the hands of his son JoAn, in six months 
after the father’s death. The name of John Carter, 1702, is still to be 
seen on an old dial-post of cedar, which was taken out of the ground, near 
the church-door, some years since, and placed under the pulpit in the pre- 
s-nt Christ Church. The first John Carter had three wives. 1st Jane, the 
daughter of Morgan Glyn, by whom he had George and Eleanor. 2d, 
Ann, the daughter of Cleave Carter, probably of England. 3d, Sarah, 
the daughter of Gabriel Ludlowe, by whom he had Sarah. All these died 
before him, and he was buried with them, near the chancel, in the church 
which he built, and the tombstone, from which we take the above, covers 
them all, being still in the same position, in the present church. He had 
also a son named Charles, of whom nothing is known. Hisson Robert 
was by his last wife, Sarah Ludlowe. The eldest son, John, married, Ist, 
Elizabeth Wormly, and 2d, a Miss Lloyd, and had issue. Of this branch 
we have no account, and must confine ourselves to that of Robert, alias 
King Carter. He married twice; first a Miss Armistead; next a widow 
Willis, daughter of Thomas Landon, of England. 

He had twenty children by the two wives. Those of whom we have 
information were John, Elizabeth, Judith, Ann, Robert, of Nomini, Charles, 
Landon, of Sabine Hall, Mary, Lucy, and George. The eldest son, John, 
married Miss Hill, and was Secretary of State to the Colony, having to pay 
£1,500 for the office. His daughter Elizabeth married, first, Mr. Nathaniel 
Burwell, of Gloucester, and then Dr. George Nicholas, of Williamsburz. 
His daughter Judith married the firgt Mann Page, of Gloucester, and lived 
with him at Rosewell. His daughter Ann, married Benjamin Harrison, of 
Berkeley. His son Robert married a Miss Bladen. His son Charles mar- 
ried first, a Miss Walker, then a Miss Byrd, sister of Mr. Byrd, of West- 
over ; lastly, a Miss Taliaferro. Hisson Landon, of Sabine Hall, married 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Wormley, of Rosegill, then Maria, a sis- 
ter of Mr. Byrd, of Westover, then a Miss Beale. His youngest child, 
Lucy, married Henry Fitzhugh, of Eagle’s Nest, King George county, fa- 
ther of William Fitzhugh, of Waltham. 

Thus we have disposed of all the sons and daughters of Mr. Carter, of 
Corotoman, and their marriages. To attempt to do the same even with 
his grandchildren, much more with their descendants, would not merely 
exceed the bounds prescribed to such genealogies in these notices, but 
would require a small volume. Suffice it to say, that beside inter-marriages 
one with another, the family of Carter may be found intermingled, not 
only with those already mentioned, but with those of Moore, Lee, Berke- 
ley, Champe, Skipwith, Braxton, Nelson, Waller, Randolph, Brown, Clay- 
borne, Tasker, Churchill, Chiswell, Minor, Brooke, Thornton, Baylor, 
Grymes, Peck, Mitchell, Harris, and should we attempt to bring down the 
list to present times, it would contain others almost without limit. 

Out of the number of descendants, of whom Church and State might well 
be proud, it would be invidious to select. So far as we have been able to 
judge by observation, and learn by report, we may be permitted to say that 
there has been much of the amiable and the pious in the family, sometimes 
mixed with a portion of eccentricity in individuals of it. In Councillor 
Carter, of Nomini, this grandson of King Cartey, this peculiarity was found 
in a large measure. Early in life his disposition was marked by a tendency 
to witand humor. Afterwards he was the grave Councillor, and always 
the generous philanthropist. At a later day he became scrupulous as to 
the holding of slaves, and manumitted great numbers. The subject of reli- 
gion then engrossed his thoughts. Abandoning the religion of his fathers 
he adopted the creed of the Baptists, and patronised their young preacher, 
having a chapel in hisown house at Nomini. After a time he embraced 
the theory of Swedenborg, and at length dieda Roman Catholic, All the 
while he was amost benevolent and amiable man. I might mention many 
others, of both sexes, with whom TI have had personal and intimate ac- 
quaintance, who have been beautiful specimens of piety, without the ver- 
satility and inconsistency of My. Carter, of Nomini. I wasnot acquainted 
with Mr. Chas. Carter, of Shirley, though it has been my happiness to 
know many of his descendants, and to love them for their work’s sake. [ 
find his name on the list of those few devoted friends of the Church, who 
after the Revolution met together in Convention at Richmond, to rescue 
the things that remained and were ready to perish. I have, in his letters, 
a better proof of his love to the Church and its ministers than any mere at 
tendance on Conventions could furnish. 

A few remarks concerning him who was called King Carter, seems to be 
called for, before we close our notice of thisfamily. From the fact, that 
such a title was bestowed on him, the idea has become prevalent in Vir- 
ginia, that he was not only of princely possessions, having numerous 
tenants and servants, and a splendid palace for his residence, but that as 4 
consequence of this, he was authoritative, lordly, and arbitrary, in his 
bearing and conduct, moving as a king in the Colony. There is a passage 
in Henning’s Statutes at Large which may seem to savor of such conscious 
superiority, In the opening of the 4th volume it is said, ‘‘Hugh Drysdale 
died the 22d of July 1736, and Col. Jennings being suspended, Col. Robert 
Carter took upon himself the administration of the government as Presi- 
dent of the Council. It seems to have been one of those cases in which it 
was necessary for some one to take the reins of government into his hands 
even though not regularly appointed, in order to prevent anarchy an con 
fusion. Mr. Carter was not the man to shrink from the res ility ; 
and he doubtless did it with the general approbation of the Colony, for we 


has contained many interest. 


read of no opposition. He whs doubtless at this time the chief man in Vir 
ginia, not merely in wealth but in influence a8 4 Statesman. He ruled ove! 
the Colony for more than a year until the arrival of Governor Gooch. ! 
have in my copies of two of his letters during this period, eon- 
cerning a , who was desirous of getting Ss 
Wycomico, in Northum d, They were 

Lee and Mr. Thomas Berry, church-wardens of ip peice. y breathe 4 
christian spirit.of moderation and yet of decision. There is no of at dic- 
tatorial temper about them, but only a desire to do his duty, in the absence 
of a Governor, and in reference to one, when he should arrive. It is very 


that Mr. Carter and his family were very popular throughout the 
Some Medes tere, wave married to the first men in and his 
sons t6 the first indies in Virginia, At his death a long Latin inscription, 
scholar, was placed on his tomb, in which the great- 





written b 
est virtues peng tbe to him, and a sincere piety. Southern J 
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_Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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mii > Tr AND NA vr. MARYLAND SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
rHE ARMY A | Welearn from a correspondent that this Club is now fairly under-wa 
Army bill, which now only : 


small log cabin, where the youngest of six little white-headed urchins (the 
y youngest ‘at the breast’’) had the cholic, and kept upa sharp squealing 
without intermission till morning. but never was stranger more welcome 


st ssed the as one migt aturally se. after learning thé :Club has ase ; ae 
Genate on 1 lay jase passe’ law. The bill ( ight naturally suppose, after learning thatthe Club has purchased 4, po ctic hospitality 
I - 4 1a 1€ D fives an Inna the we a neaand ii nartnidag 21 . Rian : 
| oping é during th winter over ne thousand live partridges whict hav be due time an early start was made to reach the ‘‘boys."’ forty miles 
PO « in ¢ BPH WK } ~ os : : : " 4 . rae : : : - 
I { ) ne take ure purpose of being ti rned out the Si he List t Lire ions were given. as on the day previous, and the so 
’ , ne} Scott lary $4,020, Muxings Nis yearly | following are t ficers of the Maryland Sportsman’s irneyer took his way, with doubts and uncertainty as to finding 
h of e bi i renera . : ' ’ ul np FLOUSCS ANG SILNE « iman life were fewand very far between 
sc cn ¢ . daie] pheral Col. CHaRues Carrout; Howard County, President icone. d mar ; ee ws : my ween, 
tio 2 é : F ; a ny Teor 2 ts ; i when thirst came on, branch water was the only resort But courage 
‘ ( the eutenant colonels’, I’. H. Morris, Baltimore City, Vice-President aaah } i , , : r 
. 1.100; the « lonels saiditv™s , ‘ : T. Pouurney. Balti ot Cit “& retary led not, and at an hour by sun, drenched in a beating rain, the white 
uries 51, ’ { ; the lieutenants’. $30 OULTNEY, Baltimoré City, Secrets Ale a a le ; or , . 
ae ic $550; the captains , $100, and thesteutenants , C509 GEORGE S. Brown, B iti : City, Treasurer cloth of the canvas tent, with the blue smoke of the camp-fire, Came in 
r > 1 3, Pv, ’ » sO nonn e , iGE S. Bb N, Baltimore Ty. eas rr. RT hes a s eet . ’ : . 
$450 : the maj 3 - iv $7,500, $3,000, $2,500, $2,200, $1,800 5s sae > iva 0 FP +: es : view through the long eolumns of the lofty pines! One long loud yell of 
— +eg respectively, >; ’ Directors.—Hon. Henry May, Baltimore City; Ho J. B. Ricaud, Kent , ‘ . ad 

making their salaries respec ’ + aia teletaiin af tom of Cl te lA - CTY MAY, Leb wo hw. BD. MacaUd, NCD’ gladness burst through the echoing forest! The cry was answered, and 

; 9. An old law { rovides that any Imerease Of pay or the army County; Dr. J. Hanson Thomas, Baltimore City ; ‘I’. Murdoch, Baltimore th : ” hast it ; their | } ‘ 

* +f } tq) iay } . E ° ra . > » **hoyv as ane oO welto . ur 7 F s 
and $1 a ' City : Col. Richard k rance, Talbot County : WwW. H. De Courcy, Queen ¢ DOYS lastene< welcome 1elr ooked for companion, 


: . tat of the marine Corps 
shall milphtyaly A i : la a will despatch a mail for the squadron 
The United eet pire about the Ist of March. Letters and papers | 
on the coast of oem Dri pe vard will be promptly forwarded. The | 
left at their 4 age ton ore frigate St. Lawrence and sloop Falmouth. 
ships om SO ore aoa March a mail willalso close at their rooms for 
On or about the se ie Jacinto, Levant and Portsmouth, on the East | 
the United States ships 582“ 


India station. , hip 
he TInited States steamsn: : 
“ty her having the slight injuries she received during the blow at 

Feb. 17th, a avins 


Antinwall remedied. She is now being caulked anew, and will probably 
ni for sea by the Ist of March. on t 
though it is generally believed her next mission will be to trans- 
4a new ship's company for the corvette Decatur to Aspinwall, whence 
por ye ‘roceed to the Pacific seaboard by land. Notwithstanding the 
abit 08 about the Niagara’s trial trip coming off before inauguration 
til very reason to believe that the sunny month of May is des- 
: aupicious event—we mean the trial trip, not the inau- 


Anne ; E. G. Duvall, Baltimore City ; Charles Ridgely, Hampton ; E. F 
Jenkins, Baltimore City ; Alex. D. Brown, Baltimore County ; W. R. Pen 
niman, Baltimore City, and F. J. Henry, Dorchester County. 
Office at D. B. Trimpie’s, No. 200 Baltimore-street. 





ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 
1. This Association shall be known as The Maryland Sportsman’s Club 


| the enactment of a Game Law, by the Legislature of Maryland, which wil 


| their breeding season. 
8. The preservation of Game of all kinds, wherever Game Laws exist. 


be ready or from any cause whatever. 


known, 
sport of the State. 

deemed expedient by the members. 
dav, we have e 


tined to behold that Annual Subscription of Five Dollars in advance. 
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EXTRAORDINARY FOUR MILE RACE. 
PEDIGREE @F NAEOCKLISH, GRANDSIRE OF HARKAWAY, 





euaration. ; : seo 
. The steamer Dibb (coast survey) is being repaired in the dry dock, 
i BUCe i 5 
and when she is completed the Vincennes 16 expe ted to go in to pre- 
pare for China. 
The Dale, under the command of John M. Berrien (Judge B.’s son), will 
’ 





The following is from the pen of an Irish gentleman of the old school, 
join the Brazil s juadron ina few weeks. 

' The men-of-war a present off the Navy Yard are— Wabash (flag), North 
v (receiving ship), Mississippi, Patomac, Sabine, Niagara, Vincennes, 


hope to hear from him soon again :— 
Caroliné 
Savannah, Brandywine. 

A draft of twenty privates, in charge of Lieut. Cash, left the Brooklyn 
marine barracks on Friday morning, Feb. 20th, for headquarters at Wash- 
ington, where the marine corps will be numerously represented by well dis- 
ciplined soldiers on the coming 4th of March. 

Sailors are shipping very briskly lately, and it is to be hoped that we 
will have plenty of ‘‘blue jackets’’ by next April to man the vessels that will 
then have to be commissioned. 

Capt. Rich, the executive officer of marines in Brooklyn, we regret to 
learn, is indisposed at present, and unable to perform his duty. Colonel 
Harris, Lieutenants Holmes and Hayesare the officers at present performing 
duty at the Brooklyn post. 

The United States store ship Relief, Lieut. Com. Geo. T. Sinclair, arrived 
on the 20th from Norfolk, where she put in after ashort cruise on the 
coast for vessels in distress. The following is alist of her officers :—Lieut. 
Com. Geo. T. Sinclair: Acting Master, M. Siscard ; Midshipmen, Edward 
Lea, H. H. Dalton, J. H. Eastman ; Passed Assistant Surgeon, J. H. Otis ; 
Acting Purser, A. O. Shufi. 

The U. S. storeship Supply, David D. Porter, Lieut. Commanding, from 
Smyrna, arrived on Sunday last. The following is a list of her officers :-— 
David D. Porter, Lieut. Commanding ; Robeyt F. R. Lewis, Lieut. and 
Executive officer ; Charles E. Thorburn, Joseph D. Blake, Lieuts. ; 8. Al- 
len Engles, Passed Assistant Surgeon ; Henry Erben, Jr., Master ; Charles 
Lever, Clerk ; Wm. J. Beuvelt, Ship’s Steward ; Robert Galloway, Sur- 
geon’s Steward ; George Harris Heap, Camel Agent. The Supply sailed 
from Smyrna on the 16th November, arrived at the Belize January 29, and 
sailed again for this port on the 3d inst. 

Gosport Navy Yard.—The Norfolk Argus says the Roanoke and Colorado, 
the two largest class steam frigates, are getting ready for going to sea or 
Their machinery has 


the 14th instant, I take the liberty of submitting to you one of his great- 
est performances, in his match with Ballinakill by Washington, weight for 
age, 4 miles ; the former four years old, and the latter five. The betting 
was heavy—odds in favor of Pallinakill. At the start Mr. Kirwan’s jock- 
ey asked how he wished to have Nabocklish ridden?’ The instruction was 
to take the lead and keep it. For three miles anda half they were head 
and head, going at a slashing gait. The last half mile Ballinakill took 
the lead of alength—an instant after up came Nabocklish and took a lead 
of a length; when I called out ‘‘Nabocklish’s heat for a hundred!’’ Mr. 
Bowes Daly said ‘‘I will take it that he does not win the race.’’ I took his 
offer. Fortunately for me, he did not take my first offer, as Ballinakill 
won the heat by a head. , 
High odds were offered on Ballinakill for the second heat, which was but 
a repetition of the first, making one of the best contested races ] ever saw, 
until the end, when Nabocklish won the heat. 
In the third heat the horses walked the first mile. The second and third 
miles were done in an easy canter, but when they came to the last mile, by 
George! they went it like wild deer. The excitement was intense through- 
out the field, and I am certain the horses changed places a dozen times in 
the space of 500 yards ; each being backed as their heads came in front for 
hundreds. It was soon settled by Nabocklish being triumphant by a short 
head, giving irresistible evidence of his thorough endurance and stoutness, 
qualities inherited from his grandam Mother Brown. 
A few days before this last race I had bought Nabocklish for one hundred 
pounds, but unfortunately for me I asked the opinion of a friend—he re- 
presented his legs to be in an unsound condition from ringbone. He was 
a small, compact, chesnut horse. His opponent a dashing, good-sized, 
liver-colored nag, bred by the Hon. Bowes Daly, but purchased by Col. 
Bruin some time before his last race. What added to the great celebrity 
of Nabocklish was, that he was sire of Miss Tooley, the dam of Harkaway 
by Economist. 
I cannot express to you the great pleasure I derive from the perusal of 
the finished articles in your valuable paper. 


into commission as fast as circumstances will allow. 
been tried under a modera te pressure of steam and work as handsomely as 
a Geneva watch. 

The Roanoke is taking on her heavy battery, and could be soon got in a 
condition to try the waters beyond the capes. 

The Columbia and Raritan frigates, have their masts in, are moored in 
the stream, and are waiting rigging orders. They are seniors in the ser- 
vice ; but Young America, in the shape of propellers, outranks them, and 
will be called on to go to sea first. 

The Princeton is in abeyance. She is a steam frigate with some histori- 
cal souvenirs about her of a melancholy character, which have put her in 
bad repute, and she is not sought after by ardent captains and lieutenants 
anxious to go to sea. 

_The Powhatan, that gallant representative steamer of the Japan Expedi- 
tion, is in the Dry Dock, undergoing thorough repairs to her hull. Her 
machinery is nearly complete and in place. 

The Dale and Marion, brigs, are getting ready to go into commission. 
Their masts are set; and they are ready for the finishing touches of the 
painter, joiner and rigger 

rhe store ship Relief is having copper put on her bows, with some other 
hot very important repairs, and will leave soon for New York city. 

The two old hulks of the Delaware and Columbus are still the same 
unsightly, unseemly, black old hulks they have a long time been, and 
arrest the remarks of the visitor at their same old moorings just above 
the Dry Dock. 

The Pennsylvania, as heretofore, is the Receiving, and the old United 


Pedigree of Nabocklish—Bred by John Kirwan, Esq., of Castle Hacket, 
Co. of Galway, foaled in 1811; was got by Rugantino, out of Butterfly by 
Master Bagot, grandam by Bagot, great grandam Mother Brown by Tru- 
Rugantino was own brother to Escape, and was got by Commodore. 
Stockwell, 
Rataplan, and Acemora, are the produce of Irish horses out of an American 


nion. 
Escape was the sire of Flight, Irish Birdcatcher’s grandam. 


mare (Pocahontas), all winners, and her produce by English sires were not 
worth a cent. Her produce by Camel, sire of Touchstone, and again to 
Chatham, by the Colonel, both regular Weeds. Ey ie 


EE 


DEER-HUNTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 


From the Special Correspondence of the New Orleang *‘Picayune.”’ 





THE RED CREEK HUNTING CLUB. 
Pass Currstian, Jan. 13, 1857. 

Your interesting correspondent at this place, ‘‘Patriarch Dismal,’’ in a 
recent letter says :— - 
; ‘On Saturday, a number of the ‘boys’ started from here on an excur- 
States the head quarters of the officers of the ‘‘Ordinary,’’ as formely. sion of a week to the hunting grounds. May it be a deer hunt to them 

The Hetzel, surveying steamer, is lying up in winter quarters. all. Just previous to the departure of the party, one of the most enter- 

The Perry brig is lying up in ‘‘Ordinary.,”’ prising merchants of the Pass effected the sale of a quantity of ‘red 


2. The object of this Association is, and shall be, to procure and promote 
Wabash left the dry dock on Tuesday, | effectually prevent the destruction of Game Birds and Animals during 
4. 'To purchase Game and re-stock those sections of the State, where the 
Her destination is not yet definitely | breed may have been injured or destroyed by the severity of the climate, 


_ 5. ‘To import from other States and Foreign Countries, valuable Birds, 
Quadrupeds, or Fish, and by their naturalization improve the breed and 


6. For all purposes relating to Field or Aquatic Sports which may be 


7. Any person may become a member of this Association, by paying an 


a member of the Tuam Flying Hunt, and a great lover of the Turf. We 


Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—Having read an article headed as above in ‘‘Bell’s Life’ of 


Something with sugar in it was soon stirred up in a huge tin cup, anda 
| ‘‘smile’’ all round taken. 
| Having reached the camp after this tedious journey, I propose to rest, 
and give you farther of the exploits of the ‘‘Red Creek Club’’ in anothet 
communication. I] presume you are wearied. 
NUMBER Il. 

Pass Christian, Jan. 14.—Of course, from my letter of yesterday, you 
; | Must suspect me to be one of the *‘Red Creekers,’’ as lam. And let me 
, | tell you that 'we are a pretty respectable ‘‘crowd’’—few, but of the right 
sort. 

[had brought you and the last of the party to our camp last night, 
where both were no doubt glad to rest. Now take a look, this morning, 
at our camp and ‘‘fixins,’’ before I tell you of our exploits. Here is an 
extensive tent of the best quality of white duck, made in regular Uncle 
Sam style, capable of housing from six to eight men, with their hunting 
apparatus, comfortably. This is stretched over a thick mattress of dry 
pine .straw carefully scraped together, over which is spread a water-proof 
cloth and_ blankets, for our bed. Weare located on the gently sloping 
side of a hill, with a drain or shallow ditch cut around three sides of the 
tent ; so that in case of rain the water runs off down hill, the face or open- 
ing of the tent being that way. Atthe opening of our tent is constantly 
kept, night and day, a large fire of pine and lightwood, for the double 
‘purpose of warmth and cooking. Near by stands our luggage-wagon and 
other vehicles. Besides these, we have five horses penned Up, with plenty 
of corn and fodder for them. We then have three negro men, one of 
whom is cook, another a man-of-all-work, the third acting as hostler, &c. 
Here and there lie valises, carpet-bags, boots and shoes, o!d hats, red flan- 
nel shirts, tin pans and cups, a monster demijohn, bottles, ete. So you 
see we are pretty well off for comfort in this rough way. 

When our belated companion arrived, the rest of us had had a day's 
hunting—the first. The result of the hunt was a bear, a deer, and one wild 
turkey. What else we might have ‘‘bagged’’ it is impossible to know, as 
we were driven to the camp by a storm of rain—the one that drenched the 
last arrived—when the day was but little more than half spent. We have 
plenty of game about us, as the party, altogether, saw some twenty-odd 
deer this day. 

Very fresh venison is not so palatable as when it has hung for a few 
days, as you very well know ; but all hands agreed on having an evening 
steak. We have, in the cook’s defartment, lard, butter, salt, pepper, 
onions, corn-meal, potatoes, vinegar, pickles, coffee, white and brown su- 
gar. So the cook was told to get up a venison steak for supper, and from 
his stores the necessary ingredients of a good dish were duly selected. Ip 
proper course of time supper was announced, previous to which the huge 
tin cup had been passed around once or twice. 


I'll not detain you over the supper. Suffice it to say, that never was a 
richer, juicier, or more delicious venison steak placed before hungry men. 
And you may be sure ample justice was done to it, but by no one of us 
more than by the late arrived, who boasted that, if he were not in exactly 
at the death, none of the ‘‘boys’’ had the start of him in feasting upon 
the game. 

We now leave our rustic table, still well laden, to the care of our ser- 
vants, who well know how to discharge that duty. By-the-bye, you smile 
at what I call a table—four of the flattest and evenest rails that could be 
split out, laid across poles supported by forked sticks driven into the ground, 
jut remember, we haven't come here to manufacture furniture ; and our 
table suits, first rate. 

Now we take our pipes, and listen to the sayings and doings, one of ano- 
ther. The man who shot the bear, tells how near ‘Bruin’ ran upto him 
in the swamp. How he thought, at first, that it was a big black calf; and 
how he ‘‘put’’ both barrels into him at only four or five feet! And then 
how he (the man) ‘‘broke’’ for clear ground to reload. It was a capital 
yarn, and all the party laughed heartily. 

Now he who ‘tumbled over’’ the buck, relates how handsomely that 
was done at 70 yards—the deer going at full speed ; what a pretty sight ; 
' what a fine shot, Xe. 

“Come, boys,’’ exclaimed the turkey shooter, ‘‘let’s all take a ‘smile’ 
to the arrival of our companion who followed us to the camp, and hear the 
‘old horse’ tell how he got along. We'll discuss the gobbler to-morrow.”’ 
‘This proposition was unanimously agreed to, and the first part of it at once 
performed. 

‘‘How did you find the road, ‘oldhorse?’’’ then asked the man of the 
turkey. ‘Find the devil! How do you suppose I'd find the road? It 
wasn’t lost, was it!’ ‘‘Oh, no; but we were all afraid you would be, if 
you attempted to come after us,’’ answered the first inquirer. The ‘‘o!d 
horse’ thought that a bit of fun was intended to be had at his expense, and. 
still remembering his hardships, his ups and downs of two weary, dreary days, 
was not ina particularly good mood for jesting. Accordingly he replic« 
‘You were all afraid I'd be lost, were you? Then—why didn’t some of 
you—why didn’t you wait to show me the way? Why did you all leave 





me behind? But I'll not be angry ; I’m here now, and it’s all well. - Let's 
take a drink.”’ 
This proposal was also consented to—not at all reluctantly, either ; and 





after the ceremony of passing round the big tin cup aforesaid, it was pro- 
posed to ‘“‘turn in,’’ and hear the story of the last arrival’s lonely jour- 
ney, after turkey, to-morrow. So, good night. 
NUMBER III. 

‘To sleep! perchance to dream.’ 
Pass Ciristian, Jan. 15.—I brought you to theclosing scenes of our first 
day’s hunt, in my letter of yesterday, and you saw us all ‘‘turning in’’ 
for the night. The weather was chilly, and after spreading our blankets 
and tucking in overcoats about our ears and shoulders, each of the ‘*Red 
Creekers’’ betook himself to rest; telling our servants, who slept at the 
entrance of the tent, to keep upa rousing tire through the night—(fire- 
wood is plenty here, and only costs the labor of gathering it). We were 
soop all cuddled up ‘‘spoon fashion,’’ and about to enter the realms of 
Somnus, when one of the ‘‘boys’’ suddenly sang out, ‘‘Gentlemen, it’s 
mighty cold, and it won’t do to get the ‘kiver’ out of fix; so, whenever 


Nominations to Fill the Vacancies in the Navy.—'The following are the nomi- 

hations sent by the President to the Senate, to fill vacancies now existing 
in the Navy: 
_Com’rs Bailey, Purviance, Lynch and Morris, to be captains ; Lieuts. 
Pennocks, Emmons, Middleton, Hunter, Scott, McDougal and McIntosh, to 
be commanders ; DeGresse Livingston, Wm. E. Fitzhugh, Trevet, Abbott, 
B. P. Dogall, G. H. Cushmen, D. F. Stanton, Wm. H. Cheever, H. A. 
stoma, Jr., B. B. Taylor, U. H. Ward, J. W. Dunnington, H. W. Garland, 
Sher, Taylor, Jr., James G. Maxwell, Henry Gerben, Jr., and Francis E. 
Shepperd, now masters in the line of promotion to be lieutenants. 


n ae Phebe States sloop of war Germantown, Commander Lynch, forty- 
tem the latte Rio Janeiro, via Bahia and Pernambuco, (twenty-four days 
and Gime © tot) arrived in Hampton Roads on the evening of the 9th, 
town oo hehe se naval anchorage yesterday afternoon. The German- 
two months, durin t {tom the United States a little over three years and 
coast of Brazil oa in hich she has been attached to the squadron on the 
at Rio on the 22d py - actively engaged in cruising on thatstation. Left 
bearing the broad ver December, the United States frigate St. Lawrence, 
sail j . few d pennant of Commodore French Forrest, and expected to 
sy in a few days on a cruise to the southward. All well on board. The 
———— is a list of the officers of the Germantown : Commander, Wm. F. 
Sb Pg ering! hay Crosby, James I. Waddell, John D. Rainey, 
Josepk Beale yy Whey ne Campbell ; Purser, John DeBree ; Surgeon, 
Li ter ac Assistant Surgeon, Chas. H. Williamson ; Second 
cote Be ee Browning ;’ Gunner, William Arnold ; Car- 

penter, Robert G. Thomas; Sailmaker, Samuel 'Tatem ‘ Captain’s Clerk 
a Glentworth ; Purser’s Clerk, James L Ramsey . Master’s Mate. 
. B.Willets, Norfolk Herald, Feb. 11. 


Sloop of- War Decatur.—The United States } j 
é terday morning for Panama direct, where ire Ang aye on es rh 
reanes from the Eastern States. The following ig q list of her officers :— 
7 eut commanding, Edward Middleton. Lieutenants—p. R. Lambert ‘A 
%, Drake, T. S. Phelps, F. G. Dallas, G. U. Morris. Purger-—J. J. Jones. 
econ —R. W. Jeffrey; Assistant Surgeon, J. Y. Taylor. Ca 


Clerk—K. St. ©, Clarke. Purser’s Clerk—B. Eldyid — 
» Us . ‘lerk—E. e. in— 

Turcell, Gunner—John Ferguson. Carpenter—E. a. a 
- A. Warren. San Francisco Herald, Jan. 9. 


head’ rectified, at forty-eight cents per gallon, since which time there has 
been a slight advance in the price of the article.’’ 

Now, as I happen to know something of the party of ‘‘boys,’’ as well 
as the incidents of the camp hunt, I propose to give you a brief account 
of the same. And I would here inform you that to some of the party it 
was a dear hunt indeed. But n’importe. 

Well, then, the party got off, as stated, two days after Christmas; but 
there was one unlucky fellow who was left a day behind—thus giving the 
others a start of thirty or thirty-five miles. But, nothing daunted, 
he pursued his course, through an almost wild country, and ona road 
every foot of which was totally unknown to him. He was ‘‘in’’ for the 
hunt, and ‘‘see it out’’ was his motto. 

The route lay from Harrison, through a corner of Hancock, to Marion 
and Perry counties, in Mississippi. On leaving the Pass, the belated hun- 
ter inquired his way to where it was said the camp was to be made. The 
road and cross-roads, the right-hand and left-hand ways, were duly pointed 
out and described, and the distance put down at thirty miles—(longer than 
any thirty miles ever travelled before.) 

With a good horse, there was no fear but the journey could easily be 
made in one day; so supplying himself with a quantity of the above 
mentioned ‘‘red head’’ sufficient for a day's journey, the solitary indivi- 

dual took his way through a wilderness of millions of pines, and over a 
sandy road. Did you ever travel alone through a piny-woods country? If 
you have, you can appreciate this little trip: if not, you can’t. I’m try- 

ing to write as briefly as possible, but am obliged to be rather ‘‘wordy.”’ 

When I get well-started, however, I'll go on faster. 

Leaving out many incidents of the day, I will say that the designated 

point (at which the camp was to be) was reached in the dusk of evening, 

just as the light of the pine fire, blazing on the ample hearth, could be 

seen through the cracks of a log cabin. Here the traveller halted, and 

from answer to one or two inquiries, found that the party had stopped 

there the previous night and camped, but they had started in the morning 

to go about forty miles farther to the ‘‘hunting ground!’’ I can imagine 

somebody's feelings just about that time. Wearied and hungry, and yet 


another day’s hard journey to go, still over an unknown path, and the 
last ‘‘pull’’ at the ‘‘red head” taken a mile back on the day's dreary road ! 
You may think this funny, but I consider it a pursuit of game under great 
difficulties. 


club comes round. 
addressing himself to me. 
ani more, and louder, thar a high-pressure tow-boat. 
without snoring ?”’ 


life ! 
that night, and I'll tell you why. You must understand, then, that of the 
party, the two who didn’t commit this vulgarity, were the ‘‘outsiders ;’* 
one flanking the left and the other the right of the “‘boys. 

me of a plan to stop the horrible nuisance. gett 
outside the tent, I quietly called the other ‘‘outsider’’ to a council of war. 
He came, bringing a couple of blankets—his an 


any of us wants to turn over, let him say—Prepare to flop !—Flop !—and 
then all turn over together !’’ 

Such a proposition—so quaint and ludicrous—was calculated to start all 
the laughter in the crowd, and go loud a burst of cachinnation, continued, 
too, with shouts and yells, the surrounding forestnever echoed before. It 
was some time ere quiet could be restored ; but after a while, all was still 
again. But this was not to last long, alas for your humble servant! I'll 
defy anybody to produce more outrageous, terrific snorers—regular out-and- 
out snorters—than three of this crowd proved to be. I’ve heard a good 
many uncouth, unearthly sounds ; I’ve heard the snarling wolf, the grow]- 
ing bear; heard a saw-mill at work, rushing the saws through the tough- 
est sort of wood, under a full pressure of steam ; but none of these can 
equal the awful noise of this unchristian, inhuman trio, when in full chorus, 
puffing, blowing, and snorting! How a man can snore and sleep, is a mys- 
tery tome. Yet these three actually seemed to revel in the deepest sweets 
of somnolence, as if in unison with each other’s discordant nasal instru- 
ment! 

I don’t think I am particularly impatient, and when I tell you that I 
tried to bear this damnable noise for half an hour, without saying a word, 
I think you will give me credit for great forbearance. But, you know, 
there is a point at which this virtue ceases to be a virtue ; and, after suf- 
fering indescribable torture for full that time, thinking that point had 
come, with a shout that awoke even the dreaming negroes and startled our 
horses, I gave my next bedfellow such a poke in the regions of the short 
ribs as he will not be likely to forget till the time for the next hunt of the 
“Oh, my goodness! what’s the matter?’’ he cried, 
“Matter the mischief! why you snort worse 
Can't you sleep 


Now, would you believe it’ the fellow swore he never snored in all his 
Goodness gracious, whata whopper! But he didn’t much more 
; I bethought 
So, getting up and stepping 
mine. Wrapping these 








The night was passed by the persevering hunter as best it could be, in a 


about us, we sat by the glowing fire ashort time only, when the trio began 
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brute to advantage t 1% that pass.) We re-entered the tent I | 
post on the left flank, as before, but may comrade managed to get an ‘‘in- | 


side berth,’’ so as to have an enemy on either hand—he attending hindly 
to two cases—I to one 

Soon the sticks were at work—no matter where—and just about as soon 
were two or three nervous hands scratching and rubbing under the blan- 
kets. ‘‘Oh, my! what’s that?’’ exclaimed sleeper No.1. ‘‘What did 
you say ?’’ was the response of sleeper No. 2. ‘Oh, quit that !’’ cried 
No. 3, sharply. The ‘‘sticks’’ lay quietly, listening to sighs, yawnings, 
and ‘“‘oh, my’s,’’ @ few moments, when they were at their work again. 
The first -‘jobbings’’ had been a little too sharp, but I confess not any 
more so than I intended. Yet, not to spoil the fun, and to have our re- 
venge, we determined to do the thing in arather more tickling way. And 
thus we did. Whenever there came a sharp snort, then went the sharp 
stick to stifle it. Like two true and wakeful sentinels, the ‘‘sticks’’ kept 
watch and did their duty, till the long-wished-for morning light (wished 
for by more than two) came to the relief of all. ‘‘Sticks’’ were mum. But 
there were many long and loud complaints by somebody of the ‘‘infernal 
fleas last night !’’ The ‘“‘sticks’’ smiled silently. 

If you have suffered as much in getting through the last nightas | 
have, (and I doubt not you have, from its wearisomeness,) you don't feel 
very much inclined for to-day’s hunt. But it’s a short and funny one; 
so you must stand it. I leave the breakfasting—though each wasgood— 
and start for the game. Come along. 

This is our second day. The weather is cold—the wind sharp from the 
north. On leaving camp, it is proposed to separate, and ‘‘breast’’ through 
the woods fin an easterly course—one hundred yards apart. We mount 
our horses and are off—having been joined by a ‘‘neighbor,’’ with two 
fine deer hounds. 

We have not been out over forty minutes, ‘‘breasting,’’ when the sound 
of ashot ring$ along the line of hunters, and wakens the echoes of the 
old pines, far, faraway! ‘‘Who fired?’ No one knows. But all the 
rest are on the Jook out, lest, perchance, the game is not down, and may 
come this way. Suddenly, away to the left, are seen a buck anda doe, 
and two half-grown fawns. With head and tail erect, they dash across 
the hills, till out of sight. How magnificently they looked ! 

But, who fired? Has he hit? There is no halloo, no sound of horn! 
Something has happened. Ah, look there! Yonder goes a horse without 
arider! Off dashes the fleetest of the party, and catches the runaway. 
So far,so good! But where's our companion? The question is not an- 
swered ere his form appears, approaching. He arrives. ‘‘Well, old fellow, 
what did you do?’ asked one of us. “Do! you'd better go ask old 
‘Charley’ what Aedid.’’ ‘‘Well, what did old ‘Charley’ do!’ (and just 
about this moment everybody was splitting his sides with laughing. Oh, 
ever give me a camp hunt with good fellows !) 

‘*Now, boys,’’ was the answer, ‘‘you know I always ‘acknowledge the 
corn.’ I saw the old ones and the young ones. They came right (wrong) 
upon me; but I had to tarow myself around in the saddle, so as to get a 
shot—they were within forty steps—and as I fired, my dd spur touched 
the old horse’s flank! Where I shot, I can’t tell; but the game went one 
way, I went another, and where the deuce ‘Charley’ went, I don’t know! 
Boys, give me a drink ; I'm most killed.’’ Having so handsomely ‘‘ac- 
knowledged the corn,’’ our comrade was treated to a ‘‘shot’’ from a 
“pocket-pistol,’’ and his horse given to him. 

But let’s on with the hunt. Our unhorsed friend is again in his saddle. 
Let us go ahead! After a parley, the party divided into two bodies, to 
take the borders, right and left, of a dense swamp, and the ‘‘drivers’’ with 
the two hounds entered the ‘‘drive.”’ 

Not to weary you further, I will state that a two year old doe was soon 
‘jumped.’’ She came out, ‘‘streaking it for tall timber ;’’ but intuitively 
discovering that the ‘‘stands’’ were not clear, she stopped for a moment to 
reconnoitre. That pause of a moment was fatal! 

“The doe that hesitates is lost !’’ 

Within thirty steps of one of the hunters the beautiful and frightened 
creature stopped! Deliberate aim was taken, and bang! went acharge, 
which broke a leg of the graceful animal. Off she bounded to escape, 
though so badly crippled. Bang / went the second charge! but it missed. 
Yet he who had drawn the ‘‘first blood,’ came on in full pursuit, yelling : 
“Kill it! kill it!’’ The poor deer was fired at again, and missed, but at a 
long range, before she came to where a cooler ‘‘stander’’ had his post. It 
was but the work of an instant to raise and fire. Then all was over. A 








Che Spirit of the Cimes. | 


young ones, right upon the line of their foes ; and as they suc- 
| the first and second enemy, they too are slain! The remain 
i 

Vn, 
ctims were du leaned, preparatory to packing into 
| « ump, and a branch of the Red Creek, with its clear and sparkling water 
running over its sandy bed, being near at hand, the party seated them- 
| selves to rest and ‘‘smile We were in no hurry to return, and having 


done lay’s work, we tarried at this point a while, and laughed and 
joked, and joked and laughed. Here our club was christened, and from 
this day, December 31, 1857, the ‘‘Red Creek Hunting Club’’ isa fixed 


a fal 


act ! 
Of what we do after this, I'll tell you in my next. 
NUMBER y. 

Pass Christian, Jan. 17.—Some people, I fear, think my story of the camp 
hunt all a farce ; because, forsooth, I detail the incidents, in letters, from 
this place. Can’t aman write from where he pleases? And, again, | am 
not giving daily accounts of our hunting on the respective days of the 
hunt. Iam briefly trying to tell you of certain events that came off in the 
Christmas holidays, by a select few— 

‘*All which I saw, and part of which I was.’ 
In my letier of yesterday, you saw us quietly seated around the game 
we had shot: upon the shady banks of a clear running stream ; away In 
the dense forest, where, in days gone by, the Imdian’s yell and war cry 
alone broké the silence of the desert’s quictude! How changed! Now 
the jocund laugh rings out, and the boughs of our green canopy whisper 
back the echo! The red man has departed! His ‘‘trail’’ is no more seen 
upon the war path! And here sit seven of the happiest, merriest, out- 
shootenest ** pale faces’’ that ever drank from the rippling elememt of old 
Red Creek! 
After certain ceremonies of installing officers of the club, (not necessary 
to mention, however,) off we go to camp. 
‘‘ Brown’’ has prepared for us an excellent dinner, consisting, in part of 
venison roast, venison stewed, and venison broiled; with potatoes, &c., 
and hails our arrival with unmistakeable emotions of joy. (Poor fellow! 
the demijohn had been uninéentionally locked up on our leaving.) 
Dinner being over, our first ‘‘neighbor,’’ whose cabin was not far off, in- 
vited us to go home with him and see ‘‘the old woman and little ones’’ and 
spend the evening with them. It was New Year's Eve! and he promised 
some ‘sweetened truck, mighty good to take."’ Who could refuse? 
‘*Variety is the spice of life,’’ you know, and so we all agreed to see what 
we should see. 
We are in the cabin of our friend, and the evening’s entertainment be- 
Here is a fiddler, (he wouldn't know what I meant were I to call him 
a musician,) standing, without shoes or stockings, six feet three! I wish Ja- 
cobs were here to daguerreotype him! Indeed, I wish you had a picture of 
he whole party ; and though no artist, I'll try to make a rough sketch for 
you 
* On the ample hearth is a comforting fire; the blaze of which is our only 
lamp! There sits a young wife—an infant uc ier breast. Next to these 
are Mr. Fiddler, on one hand, and on the other the unsophisticated hus- 
band. (Happy parent of five ‘‘responsibilities,’’ and the eldest only four 
yearsold! There's a way of doing things out here in the piny woods that 
your city folk don’t know any thing about.) The other guests are ranged 
around the room, some sitting, some standing. 
“Come, Mr. Fiddler, give usa tune!’ cried out one of us. ‘Oh I don't 
know nothing. I can’t play, gentlemen,’’ answered the chap with the cat- 
gut instrument. ‘Now, old horse, you must/ Come, give us anything 
you please. Strike up! strike up! strike up!’’ said my friend, who al- 
ways makes it a point to ‘‘acknovledge the corn.’’ (Like other very timid 
musicians, the fiddler only wanted alittle persuasion.) He rosins lris bow ; 
and squeak, squeak, squeak, sound the strings. 
Did you ever see what is called a‘‘stag-dance!’" No. I knowyounever 
did. Well, here's one. The fiddle begins, sounding the note of prepara- 
tion to ‘‘take your partner.’’ There is but one lady in the room; and 
she’s already engaged. She's young and pretty, and, with my poverbial 
charity, I say for her, 


. 


gins: 


‘-T cannot dance to-night ” 

go in like lemons and don’t get squeezed. First air is 

Old Dan is soon shufiled off. Next comes ‘‘/enny, get 
your hoecake done.’ Jenny is very unceremoniously kicked out, as you may 
imagine. ‘‘Lucy Long,’’ and a few more of the same sort follow, and 
have their turn. 

Now we are all slightly fatigued, and somewhat thirsty. The host pro- 
poses arestandadrink. Noobjection! And now comes upa pot fuming 


But the ‘‘boys’’ 
‘Old Dan Tucker.”’ 





fatal shot had taken effect, and the frightened, bleeding doe found relief 
in a heart-thrust from the hunter’s knife! 

This is all the meat we got to-day ; but it was thought to give us full re- 
ward for our labors. (Remember that some of us didn’t sleep a great deal 
last night, and so we took a bee-line for home.) 

NUMBER IY. 

Pass Christian, Jan. 16.—After our hunt of yesterday we all returned to 
camp, and after resting and due ‘‘refreshing,’’ we proceeded to discuss the 
turkey—as fine a hen as ever fell by sportsman’s gun! We can brag of 
our cook. A better you cannot find anywhere—Moreau, Victor and Bon- 
net to the contrary notwithstanding. For a stew, a roast, or a broil, [I'll 
pit him against the crowd. Whatever he does in his line he does Brown / 
Our dinner this day was truly sumptuous. Think of roast turkey—fat, 
tender, and juicy ; roast venison, broiled ditto, stewed ditto; all well sea- 
soned and ‘‘done to a turn ;"’ hot, light corn bread, potatoes, &c., and say 
if thisisn’t a meal for hungry men! Butenough of that. The dinner is 
over, and every fellow is enjoying himself in his own way. Did 
you ever sit by a blazing fire, on a cold day, after dinner, with a corn-cob 
pipe? If you never did I needn't tell you of the luxury, for it would be 
wasting time upon you. If yon eyer did, then just join us in this raptur- 
ous delight. 

But there must be an end to all this; and earthly pleasures fade while 
vet we hold them! 

Night comes on apace, and the day’s labor invites to rest. 

‘*Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep!’ 


I fear to retire, for have not forgotten the horrors of the last night. 
But I shall go armed with my pointed weapon, and woe to my next neigh- 
bor if he snore! 1 fear he'll find the “‘fleas’’ at work again, and quite as 
bad as on the last night. And now to bed. ‘‘Boys, good night—no snor- 
ing, remember!’’ ‘‘Yes, no snoring—good!’’ answered the sinners. Soon 
_all was still. Nothing but the whistling north wind and the roar of our 
pine fire, blazing in front of the tent, was heard. One by one the ‘‘boys’’ 
fell into the arms of Mrs. Morpheus, and I lay listening for a sound that 
might call forth my stealthy weapon! Nothing but the full swell of deep 
breathing can I hear. My comrades are all asleep. 


‘Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world.”’ 

My own ‘‘tired nature’’ also yielded to the gentle, soothing approaches 
of the dim , and till the noise of our servants preparing breakfast 
in the morning aroused me, you might have despatched me, and I should 
not have known what hurt me. There was some ‘‘tall’’ sleeping done that 
night, and thank Goodness, I had my share of it. 

Well, breakfast is over. Now for the third day’s hunt. 
to-day—not less than three fine deer being slain. The incidents of the 
hunt, though interesting, may be briefly given. As on the day previous, 
we started out again to ‘‘breast’’ through the forest, and also on yesterday, 
we had another addition to our party, in a brother of the ‘‘neighbor’’ who 
then joined us. Now our force consists of seven, all told. The party 
mustered five double-barreled guns and two rifles—a_tolerably formidable 
crowd, I should say. 

To-day we change our course, and hunt over new ground. Mounting 
our horses we ride some two or more miles, when the leader of the party, 
one of the ‘‘neighbors,”’ halts. All hands dismount and tie horses, and 
we are soon strung out in a line, (about one hundred yards apart,) and di- 
rections are given to beat to the east. All right! Slowly the march is taken 
up. You must understand that in this ‘‘breasting,’’ as it is called, every 
man iga guide tothe next. In the open pine woods, you can easily see a 

man at more than a hundred yards, and, by keeping in line with 
your right or left guide, all move on together. So, onward we go! No 
talking ! ‘Nothing but the noise made by our steps, as we brush the grass 
or snap some stick or tender twig, is heard. Ali eyes are on the alert! 
Suddenly one of the party stops! He stoops and creeps to cover his body 
behind a big tree, He sees five deer feeding! Hig motions are observed 
by his right and left guides. As he stops, they also stop. In the drove 
above just Tecovenl is a mammoth buck, two does and two yearlings ! 
Slowly the rifle is laid against the hunter's shoulder! The buck is 

i out as the victim !. The unerring aim is taken, and as the trigger 

) , there is a sudden bound high in-the air, and the old roamer of the 

hills falls to rise no more! His course is run ! But, hold on! here come 


We are lucky 


with hot steam. ‘‘Gentlemen, help yourselves,’’ said our host. A small 
glass tumbler and a broken tea-cup were the only vessels out of which we 
could ‘‘help’’ ourselves, and one by one, these were joyously passed around. 
What it was that we drank, Idon’t know. Imagine molasses and water 
and whiskey, with a smart sprinkling of allspice, and all very hot! and 
then I think you may imagine something of our beverage! Oh, wasn’t 
somebody sick next day? But not of that now. 

Of eourse, a man can't fiddle always, and men can't dance when there is 
nomusic. So, the fiddler tired, and the party followed suit. But the 
evening's sports were not stopped on this account. Far from it! Our 
Paganini, laying aside his dulcifluous instrument, proposed the game of 
crack loo! ‘Come up, gentlemen, aud down with your silver!’’ said he, 
as he antied his picayune. ‘Crack loo!—what’sthat?’’ asked Brown. 
(You must let me tel! you, that on these parties niggers and white folks 
are nearly all on a footing. So Brown, our cook, was one of the crowd, 
and had a hand in the fun.) 

I will not suppose you understand the game of crack loo, but there are 
not many of your readers who see this, that can’t take a hand. But, for 
that, no matter. An hour or two was passed in this scientific amusement, 
‘*Town folks’’ entered against the ‘‘natives.’’ There were eight players. 
alltold. Eight times five areforty. So you see, the ‘‘pot’’ was forty cents. 
When any of the ‘‘town folks,’’ as we were called, won the pile, the 
amount was thrown to the baby. When one of the ‘‘natives’’ took the 
stakes, it wasn’t. But, on the whole, the baby was winner. It is now 
about time toget to bed. It rains like fury, and we have a north-west 
wind. I go to my blankets, and bid you again ‘‘good night !"’ 

NUMBER VI. 

Pass Christian Jan. 18.—Last night we ‘‘turned in,”’ 
during a heavy rain, and the whistling of a north-wester. 
is a change— 

‘Behold, how brightly breaks the morning !’ 

Our cook prepares, as usual, an excellent early breakfast ; after des- 
patching which we start upon the last hunt of our camp excursion. All 
but one of us are in tip-top condition, and ready for the day’s fun! That 
one, poor fellow, complains slightly of the effects of our neighbor's ‘‘sweet- 
ened truck’’ of the night previous. He's not as ‘‘old a stager,’’ in many 
respects, as the rest of us; but he has pluck! He's gamed as I shall try 
to show before I close this number. 

Our hunt, this day, is long and tedious. The weather, too, is cold. 
We first try the bottoms and branches. But, the water from last night's 
rain has driven the deer to higher ground. The leader calls all hands to 
a ‘‘talk.’’ Itis psoposed, and agreed upon, to try the hill slopes and 
ridges, and off we go again after warming up with some of the old ‘Red 
Head.’’ A good many deer are soon ‘‘jumped,’’ but they get up at ra- 
ther long distances, and several are allowed to run off without being shot 
at. Some shots at a reasonable distance were missed, that should not have 
been. But, I think that no man can always shoot well; there are times 
when his ‘‘hand’s out,’’ and then he must miss. However, (to continue 
hastily as possible,) our labors were after awhile rewarded with a fine 
large doe, and not long after, a fat spike buck fell to another of our guns. 
This is all the meat we got to day—if I except a red fox that was killed on 
our way back to camp. Reynard was started quite near to one of the par- 
ty, who tumbled him over after a very few jumps. 

Now, you must know, that one of the deer which we slew to-day, was 
the first that my friend who didn’t feel so well on account of last night's 
beverage ever shot! To bring down a bounding buck or doe, is at all 
times an exciting event, even to the experienced huntsman. No wonder, 
then, that our comrade was considerably elated at his exploit. It was in- 
deed a good shot, anda pretty one. His victim fell at the crack of his 
gun, pierced through the heart and shoulders, and scarcely kicked after- 
wards! Death was instantaneous! 

With his trophy tied up behind his saddle, he led the rest of the party 
into camp. One other soon joined him; while the balance of us got in 
some thirty minutes later. In advance of our arrival, the second one in 
had prepared a, huge drink of ‘Red Head,’’ with loaf sugar and nutmeg, 
enough, nearly, for all hands. Of this, the mixer took a very small por-, 
tion, and placed the vessel containing the rest before his companion, that 
he might also help himself, And hedid help himself! The excitement of 
his deer killing was still strong upon him, and, not thinking of what he 
did, he swallowed the whole contents of the tin cup!—a thumping dose 


remember, 
To-day, there 


as you! 





for older heads than his! Of course he couldn't stand its effects but a! 
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| short time: and becoming suddenly ‘‘sleepy,’’ as he said, threw hims lf 
| upon his blankets. Poor fellow! not long did he sleep, before his pallid 
bismaie @ ved hov \ He was soon awake, and coming fro, 
te) tl fir but stil shov ing unmista c % 

1 | i it’s the matter 4 

I s, I’m rather sick, owing to t] 

‘ast y 7 i ti s00n geto £ Hope you wil 
Wal ihe¢ indly rest ise (And then there was a silent smile On certain 

| faces at the idea of. his n “acknowledging the corn,’’ and the remem 
brance of the ‘‘stuff’’ hedrank to-day.) ‘*‘Won’t you take a drink ?’’ inquir- 


ed another one of the party; ‘it may relieve you.’’ ‘‘No, indeed! - I 
uever wish to see another drink, after that cursed mixture of Jas¢ night— 
Excuse me.’’ This was too good; and the rest of us enjoyed our friend’s 
attempt to ‘‘keep dark.’’ But it was no reason, because one man couldn’ t 
drink, that the others shouldn’t. So we got out the tin cup again and 
passed it around. 

About the time that this ceremony was going on, our young companion 
was suddenly taken with a ‘“‘leaving!’’ Without a word, he arose, and 
getting the tent between him and ourselves, made a shoot for the woods in 
our rear! We watched him in admiration of his pluck! After getting a 
short distance, he commenced spouting in a way very much resembling a 
fire engine, the nozzle of which is chocked up! He neither stooped nor 
stopped. - But with head erect, kept on his way, relieving himself at every 
step till out of sight. 

Oh, wasn’t there a burst of laughter and yelling in camp at this mo- 
ment? Well, you'd better believe there was! And such an one as must 
have reached the ears of our missing friend. But if it did, he didn’t com- 
prehend it ; thinking we knew nothing of his true condition. The idea 
that he should deny the ‘‘corn,’’ and try to deceive a set of ‘‘old hands at 
the bellows,’’ was ludicrous in the extreme, and we vented our long pent 
up laughter, which we had restrained almost to bursting, in the way I 
have tried, so imperfectly, to tell you. 

After a time, our friend returned, looking as innocent as though nothing 
had been the matter at all; but declining to partake of dinner, now just 
ready, upon the plea of not being the least hungry. The others of us, 
however, went straight at it, and had a good time. 

To-morrow we are to break up our camp and start for home ; of which, 
and what occurs on our homeward journey, I'll inform you in another, the 
last of these humble letters. 





NUMBER VII. 

Pass Christian, Jan. 19.—As indicated in my letter of yesterday, our hunt 
near the waters of Red Creck has terminated, and the 3d of January, 
1857, sees the breaking up of the first camp of the ‘Red Creekers.’’ We 
have been here six days, and the fun and pleasures enjoyed in that brief 
period is enough to make amends, and does, for any month of mishaps and 
hardships ever endured by any one of us: 

‘‘To-morrow ! do thy worst ; for I have lived to-day !’’ 

My hasty andimperfect sketches of our camp-life, with its fun, its jests, 
its pleasures, and exploits, are but a faint outline of its full reality. In 
the language of a quaint saying—we have had ‘‘a good time.’’ All has 
passed off harmoniously, and though the Club were good friends before, 
they are moreso now! 

But, to our hemeward journey. We have a good day’s travel before us 
—thirty-five long miles, and then another to-morrow of about the same 
distance. At early dawn we are all astir. Horses to feed, baggage to 
pack up, breakfast to prepare and partake of, and then down comes our 
tent, which has been our shelter for so many nights of wind and rain, and 
which is to be our canopy this one also! Finally, the horses are har- 
nessed up, and ali is ready. A farewell of our ‘‘neighbors’’ is taken, and 
off we drive! Adieu, oldcamp! old pines! old Red Creek! Though we 
leave vou, we can never forget you! And often shall we speak of you 
with fond affection! Here you have seen us happy and joyous, and echoed 
our horns, our guns, and our shouts of mirth! But, again, adieu ! 

Nothing of particular note occurs to relieve the monotony of our way. 
Here isa creek, a piece of bad’or good road, and all around—for miles on 
miles—are pines of a century; while, ever and anon, there is the humble 
cabin of the poor uncducated ‘‘squatter,’’ with his wife and string of 
white-haired children. Sometimes we halt to rest and water our ani- 
mals, and refresh ourselves ; for the ‘*Red Head,’’ although not so abun- 
dant as it was, still holds out. Sometimes we wake the silence of the 
vast forest with our songs ; swap partners in our vehicles; talk over and 
laugh over the fun we've had, and wish it could have lasted longer. And 
thus we pursue our homeward yoad. At noon we stop near a fine branch 
of clear water, and dine on cold victuals. Then we go on as before, and 
as the shades of night close in, we are atour stopping place. This is near 
to the cabin of one of the ‘‘neighbors’’ who joined us in hunting, and 
whom I shall call ’ Lijah. 

The evening was cold and frosty ; but we soon built up a grateful fire of 
pine knots and logs. The next operation was to pitch our good tent, 
gather pine straw for a bed, and spread our blankets. ‘‘Now, Brown, old 
horse, give us supper!’’ ‘Aye, aye, gentlemen!’’ responded the “old 
horse,”’ and he proceeded to his work. Going to our big wagon, he gets 
out the necessary utensils for cooking sundry slices of venison, salt pork, 
corn meal, &c. In half an hour our savory meal is ready, and comes 
smoking hot before us. 

It would have done you good, and made your mouth water, to have 
seen us “‘piich in’’ On this fine supper! None of us, however, had a 
sharper appetite than our companion who was slightly indisposed on yes- 
terday. Tke day’s ride and bracing air had put him in fine trim for his 
supper, of which he not only ate ravenously, but eagerly asked for a drink 

though so lately he desired never to see another! 

Notwithstanding the ‘‘boys’’ were all well tired and sleepy, I was re- 
solved on a ‘‘fire-hunt,’’ and bet drinks for the party, when we should 
have reached the Pass, that I would kill a deer to-night. The moon was 
yet some three hours high, and would not set till midnight, [I must in- 
form you that it is only on dark nights that deer’s eyes can be ‘‘shined.”’ | 
So I had to wait for the ‘‘queen of night’’ to disappear below the tops of 
the trees ere I could startout. Nobody but myself dreamed of my win- 
ning the wager, especially as I turned in with the others to sleep. But I 
was bound to win it, and win it I did. 

Our friend ’ Zijah had taken supper with us, and learning that he had a 
fire-pan, I proposed to him that if he would fire-hunt with me that night, 
I'd give him a dollar. He accepted, and went to his cabin. Atthe pro- 
per time of night I was to blow my horn, and he wasto come. I had no 
fears about waking. ‘After about three hours’ sleeping, as I expected I 
should, I[awoke. The night had grown much darker than it was when I 
laid down. Allright! On looking out of the tent I found the moon about 
twenty minutes high. Just the very nick of time. I blew the signal, and 
‘Lijah answered with a whoop. He soon came, and lighting the fire in 
the pan, we were off—I following close behind the light, which he carried 
over his shoulders. 

Thus we trudged silently along, over hill-side and bottom ; first to the 
right hand, and then to the left, until we walked, in a zig-zag way, some 
two miles or more from camp, only halting now and then to replenish the 
pan. No “‘eyes’’ yet! But we were not to go much further without see- 
ing @ pair. 

‘Come on,’’ said my guide, after just having put some fresh lightwood 
into his pan, ‘‘we are near a place where I always find’em.’’ And on we 
went. Suddenly he stops! and in a whisper, says ‘“There they are!” 
‘*‘Where ?’” Tasked, also ina whisper. ‘Why, don’t you see them eyes, 
yonder?’’ “Ah, yes! I see them now ; but they are lying down, ’ Lijah.”’ 
‘Yes, they've just waked it up ; but shoot! and aim about four inches un- 
der the eyes. I prepared to obey. I was charged with Ely’s cartridges, 
and bringing up my gun to my face, the light from the pan gleamed along 
the barrels, and I aimed at the eyes shining like two balls of fire!’ The 
trigger is pulled, and the sound of the fire rings through the dark woods 
far away. 

‘The eyes is gone,’’ said my companion, ‘‘and you've either killed it, 
or it’s got up and gone; let's go and see.’’ We advanced about forty 
yards, when, by the aid of the light in the pan, we discovered, fifteen steps 
further, the white breast and belly of a two year old doe! Poor thing! 
it had made its bed in the soft grass for its last sleep! One shot of the 
charge had broken the neck, and three others were in the breast. 

After cleaning it, we hung up our venison, and made our way back to 
the camp. My bet was won. ‘The ‘‘boys’’ heard the story of the exploit, 
and he who was green enough to bet the drinks ‘‘acknowledged the corn,”’ 
and promised to pay. ’Lijah and I took a ‘‘smile’’ for our luck, and then 
we went to bed again. ere were yet two or three hours left for sleep. 
Bright and early, our “‘neighbor’’ was off, with a horse, to bring in the 
game, with which he came back in about an hour, just as our breakfast 
was being dished up. It wasacold morning. The water in our buckets 
had turned to ice. The details of the morning’s work, preparatory to an 
early start for the Pass, were similar to those of the previous day, and need 
not be repeated. 

Our road, from here home, may be described pretty much as that which 
we travelled yesterday ; excepting that the road itself was not so good— 
there being more water in the bottoms, and habitations were met a little 
more frequently as we approached our destination. Our animals were more 
distressed, too, on account of the state of the road, which, bemg bad, 
caused them to feel their loads to a much greater degrec. 
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merci ti) ive at the Pass, while yet the sun Is an hour high. We 

ore’ Oe Vaan Christian Hotel, now kept comfortably by my friend 
all = 1s and the wager of ‘“‘drinks for the party," on my not killing 
Mr. Nx ” oY oht was handsomely paid in champagne (after a good din- 
= ; ~~ pe ( a nae al d bett r it llow, W ho always “‘acknowledges 








Adieu ! 
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DUCK: SHOOTING IN NEW MEXICO 

: " sitar of this hangs out hisshingle in Albuquerque. 
Mr Editor. — rnp nv - = be hobnobbing with veritable Dns in this 
What a ena t ~\ 5 ing about the streets on unmistakable Donkies. 
far off country, — ede here, assuming the singular shape of houses, 
Mud grows spon Um irellas are decidedly below par, owing to the scar- 
walls, ant ase ae for this assertion]. Monte is considered rather an 
city of eget ee: nose te the evenings ; whilst fandangos are looked upon 
innocent way 0 oF Bree Kasies,’’ where rum and tobaeco (general terms) 
as pleasant sorts 0 deration by all professing to have ear of music. 
can me enjoyed in ringing of church bells is incessant, having long since 
canned the representative of the canine species to cease their howling in 

. , blankets thrown over their heads, the 

Burros are anchored by means of pe —- , 
presumption peing that if thrown over their tails, their ‘‘anchors would be 
drage’ it is not with the customs of the country that I have to do, dear 

© i ic in ‘‘quien sabe,’’ for me. I merely propose taking 
knows, thevito ena ti ne of the Santa Fe boys out with me a duck- 
you, Mr. Editor, and the res 
ing. ‘ 

uring the month of November, 1855, it was my good fortune to re- 
i ey invitation from my friends Gen. G., Capt. E., and Messrs. R., 
and B., to accompany them on a war of extermination against certain 
ducks and geese, that we understood had taken possession of a series of 
small ponds lying between the towns of Peralta and Tome, to the south of us, 

Laying in plenty of powder and shot, our party took its departure for 
the proposed scene of action, in the following order. First our excellent 
chief in his ambulance drawn by four mules, followed by your humble ser- 
vant in a tibury propelled by a black horse, whose chief merit consisted in 
meeting each descent of the whip upon his back with a corresponding dis- 
charge of both hind heels into the air ; then came Capt. E., Messrs. R. and 
B.. anda Mexican attendant, mounted upon horses, armed with shot guns, 
and followed by two excellent duck dogs ; the rear being brought up by 
two wagons filled with tents, mess-chests, bedding, a cracked looking 
glass, chairs, camp table, colored man for cook, together with a once 
wounded, but considerably recuperated domesticated wild goose in a box. 
Our route led us along the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, in a southerly 
direction a distance of some twenty odd miles, to Tome, near which place 
we pitched our tents and went regularly into camp. 

Fancy to yourself a succession, or continuous chain of pends and marshes, 
some distance removed from the river, running parallel, however, with it 
for some five or six miles, from whose waters, at the crack of each gun, 
would rise up ten thousand ducks, geese, plover, snipe, and crane, and you 
will have a faint idea of the country we were called to wage death and des- 
truction in, ; 

Hardly had our kitchen fire been lighted when we were joined by two 
dragoons from Los Lanas, six miles distant on the other ‘side of the river, 
with two bags of edibles, which made our bill of fare for supper read two 
canvas back ducks, oyster soup, pickled lobster, potatoes, butter, coffee, 
hot rolls, and nightmare. 

The idea having struck me that a blind might be erected on the bank of 
one of the lakes from which considerable execution could be done by means 
of anchoring the domesticated wild goose in front of it, his leg being se- 
cured to a twine string, connected with a picket pin on shore. By way of 
putting this plan in operation, I employed two hombres of the first families, 
living near by, to. lay low a thicket of ‘willows, and to secure for me in a 
botanical way, all the grass within convenient reach. This they effec- 
tually accomplished . before it became necessary to retire for the night. 
Next morning bright and early saw me moving off to the ambuscade ground, 
followed by the tilbury, a perfect moving forest, from which hissed the 
goose most furiously, dabbing its bill into the bare legs of the Mexican 
driver at every jolt, thereby eliciting from the luckless descendant of the 
Ferdinandez and Isabellas, a succession of ‘‘carajos,’’ that would have 
made all Spain cross itself. 

The place pitched upon to put my plan in operation was a sort of mea- 
dow ground bordering upon one of the aforementioned lakes, from which 
every particle of vegetation had been recently removed by the needy in- 
habitants of Tome. In fact, it was the only t that seemed to favor 
the erection of a blind; inasmuch as there was a sort of dry ditch, which 
at some seasons served asa drain for the lake. Into this narrow passage 
then I crawled, and soon had a most gorgeous airy castle of bramble bushes 
erected over me, the roof and sides being thatched in the most luxuriant 
manner with the grass. Upon its completion the goose was safely anchored, 
despite of its flapping, some twenty yards from shore, opposite the blind, 
after which my Mexican returned to camp, parting company with me with 
much apparent satisfaction, no doubt thinking me insane. In conformity 
with the plan of operations determined upon at our camp fire whilst taking 
our coffee, Capt. E. and George B. were to hunt the lakes and marshes to 
the northward of my position, young R. taking the lower end, whilst I 
was to remain concealed beneath the bramble blind in hopes of enticing all. 
passing delegations of the feathered tribe to alfMht within gun-shot. Bang! 
Bang!! Bang!!! went three or four shots in the direction of Sir John 
Franklin's whereabouts. Bang! bang! responded young B. from the 
sunny south. ‘*Whi-r-r-r’’ passed myriads of teal overhead, succeeded by 
the noisy quacking of thousands of mallard, pressing rapidly on the rear, 
being brought up by clouds of discordant unwieldly geese, brant, and 
crane, with flocks of plover and curlew, being thrown out on either side as 
flankers ; English snipe darting hither and thither through the mass, as 
though directing the movements of the whole. How often they passed in 
grand review above me I am unable to say. 

In vain did I peer anxiously through the grass and bramble bushes at 
‘my decoy ; the good for nothing bird, instead of flapping his wings and 
tuning his pipes in sign of recognition of his companions of former years 
as they whirled rapidly by, far above him, he actually appeared to be sigh- 
ing away for the corn he was accustomed to receive daily in Corporal 
Smith’s back yard. The only two representatives of the water fowl kind 
that did me the honor to alight were two vile red-headed fish ducks that I 
almost fancied I had seen somewhere before along the much trodden banks 
of old Canandagua Creek in Pennsylvania; I did not fire at them, but al- 
lowed them to dive and tumble about in unconscious security, purely for 
old acquaintance sake. 

The previous night had been exceedingly cold in my tent, owing to 
which fact I got but little sleep. On the present occasion, however, the 
sun had risen in his splendor, unobscured by a single cloud. As the last 
mountainous barrier to the cast was surmounted, his genial rays commenced 
beating down through the grass and bramble bushes in the most agreeable 
manner imaginable, infusing a delightful glow throughout the length and 
breadth of the duck blind ; the firing all the while growing fainter and 
fainter. % & ® T cannot say how long I slept (for sleeping I had been, 
to all intents and purposes, for some considerable time) when I was sud- 
denly awakened by a most horrific munching and crunching over head, 
that seemed to jar the very ground on which I was lying. Alligator, 
‘thought I, casting my eyes hurriedly upwards ; I was just in time to see 
— mouthful of my grass canopy disappearing down the throat of an 
up “ane bull, whose great protruding complacent white eye-balls, rolled 
epee angle of forty-five degrees, seemed to indicate that he had dis- 
going it. mine of all that was excellent to eat, consequently was bent on 
othe ane seen all the horns of the genus Taurus, that this or any 
that puilage tne ever produced, but I must do this fellow justice to say 
spection at 69 prebe a leetle the longest that were ever submitted for my in- 
the blind, even at the distance. Could I have conveniently crawled out of 

und, eve © “‘little end of the horn,” without inviting a toss in 
the air, possibly to be lodged alongside of my decoy in the water, I 
think I'would have attempted tt ee ee ee ne alee 
perate ; the next nip woul it. As it was, matters were growing des- 
loons. According] cocking Men’ relieve me of @ portion of my panta- 
S'y, cocking both barrels of my gun, in a hurried manner, 
I stood suddenly bolt right up ; Hen 
‘he - . “Pp in front of the terror of all respectable 
China shops, in expectation of a : t 
— .* grand flourish of trumpets and a charge 
upon my airy but somewhat dilapidated castle of bramble bushes. Ima- 
gine, Mr. Editor, my great delight at heine asluted with a «nort of ter 
from his bullship as he whisked his tai 2 saluted with a snort of terror 
: ty “18 tail in my face, and made all speed for 
mud in the dim distance, scattering the clods of ’ ith his | 1 
ashe went. The coast being clear, your vod of the valley with his horns 
goose and went to dinner. , ‘tr humble servant pulled in the 
Re... — respect, Mr. Editor, your still somewhat excited caspeapony 

_ ‘ eie8 10 GRANDE. 
knocked oat by mye ingame must hae ben 

03 pe ere n a mud puddle from 
Which aflock of ducks had been scared up an hour P 
decoy is at the service of £ i or two before. My 

’ ice of any of my sporting friends at Santa Fe. 
Santa Fe Gazette. 


CALLING BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


‘We have casually alluded to this modern innovation on propriety, in 
treating of some of the crying abuses and nuisances of the theatre * But 
it deserves a special treatise by itself. 

This custom, now grown to the magnitud: 
© the sensible part of the audience and to every retired 
who S mad the Victim oft it we have called a@ modern innovat fr 
80 10 Is We well re beIng far distant in ant 
when such an eventas the appearance before the curtain of an a 
make a speech to the andience was of such rare occurrence as to be con 
sidered quite an event. Had’ it been in vogue at the time when Hamlet, 
the Dane, descanted on the abuses of the theatre, on both sides of the cur- 
tain, we are sure Shakspeare would have placed some lines on record in 
that famous speech that would have shamed it out of existence. 

What an absurdity it is when looked at with the eye of reason! 
old Lear, despite the remdnstrance of Kent, , 

**Vex not his ghost ; O! let him pass!- He hates him 

That would, upon the rack of this tough world, 

Stretch him out longer,”’ 
must rise from the dead, at the hest of a clamorous audience, and go smirk- 
ing and bowing across the stage, and perhaps be called upon for, and 
forced into a speech! Hamlet, though he has left to Horatio the injunc- 


tion, 
“T am dead, ‘ 

Thou livest ; report me and my causc¢ aright, 

To the unsatisfied,’ 
must come out of his grave and do it himself, in propria persone! What 
} though the fair Ophelia has been drowned, aye, and buried before our eyes, 
in the fifth act, she must come forth, sweetly smiling, in her shroud, and 
be becheered and bouquetted, ad nauseam, by a discriminating audience ! 
The hapless lovers of Verona, at the awakening voice of some score of 
noodles, must perforce come out of ‘‘the tomb of the Capulets,’’ and, 
hand in hand, go briskly across the proscenium, with looks betokening 
the intensest joyousness of heart! Can there be imagined a more absurd 
absurdity ? 

Perhaps some will answer our query in the affirmative, and cite, for 
example, that supremely ridiculous phase of the abuse we are dealing with, 
presented by the compulsory appearance before the curtain.of the actor, at 
the close of one, or other, or all of the individual acts or scenes of the 
play. As forinstance, how fine to see King Henry the Sixth and the crook- 
backed Gloster, at the close of the scene of the murder of the former by 
the hands of the latter, appearing most lovingly together, to bow their 
joint thanks to the appreciating audience for the compliment paid them by 
their applause of the scene! Will any say that this supposition is a far- 
fetched one? Why, it is only a very few evenings ago that we saw Mac- 
duff recalled most stentorianly by his friends, at the close of the fourth 
act, when he makes his exit playing ‘‘the braggart with his tongue !’’ 

The truth is, there is no end to the absurdities to which an indulgence 
in this ridiculous and annoying custom inevitably and habitually leads. 
And if there were no other, the inducement it begets in the actor, or (hea- 
ven forfend !) the actress, to attempt a speech to the audience, is bad 
enough. Coriolanus of Rome, who, on the side of the curtan where he be- 
longs, and should keep, could speak so boldly and maintain 4 front so no- 
ble and defiant in the presence of the Roman mob, is compelled to show 
himself a quailing coward in the presence of a crowded and clamorous gal- 
lery or pit, for lack of a word to throw at them. Mark Antony, just now 
so glib in the forum, is as dumb as poor Cesar’s wounds, when called on 
for a speech over the footlights. We have seen the Thane of Cawdor, who 
‘‘dared do all that might become a man,’’ quite unmanned, when placed 
in this predicament, and like the skull of Yorick in the church-yard, look 
‘‘quite chap fallen,’’ on the very spot of his recent triumph. 

The subject is not exhausted, fraught as is the custom with so many 
varieties of abuse and annoyance, ,but we forbear pursuing it. In some of 
the theatres of our country, we are happy to learn that this has been ‘‘in- 
differently reformed.’’ We would say to all who are implicated in the 


blame of it—managers, actors, and audience—‘‘O! reform it altogether !’’ 
N. O. Picayune. 


of an unendurable bore, alike 
; 
a actor or actress 


collect the time as not ty 
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THE LATE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


WRITTEN EXQLUSIVELY FOR ‘‘BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON.”’ 








It is this week our sad, but by no means unlooked-for, duty to record 
the death of the Duke of Rutland, which took place on Monday last (Jan. 
19), at Belvoir Castle. His grace, (who was the fifth duke of the line, 
and grandson of the heroic ‘‘Marquis of Granby,’’ the commander-in- 
chief of the English forces under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, in Ger- 
many,) was born in 1778, and, when only a boy of nine, succeeded his 
father, who died while ‘‘the cordial, frank, and free’’ Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, at the early age of thirty-five. Another of the last historic links 
has thus been severed between our age and that of the Prince Regent, the 
mention of which conjures up pleasanter memories to the racing man than 
it does to Mr. Thackeray. 

In the early part of the century, the young duke was the centre, both 
at Cheveley and Belvoir, of the most distinguished circle of that day. 
Belvoir has hardly yet forgotten the revelry at the present duke’s christen 

ing, in 1815, when ‘George Guelph’’ and the Duke of York were sponsors, 
and the latter, with Colonel Mellish, ‘‘the Beau,’’ and Crabbe the poet, 
who dedicated ‘“The Borough’’ to his grace, as the son of his first patron, 
were amongst his most favored guests, when the duke retired to Cheyeley 
Park for the Newmarket meetings and the shooting season. This had been 
his father’s constant practice, and the son was still true to Cheveley and 
all its quiet pleasures when he came to hisown. Not even the ‘Merrie 
Monarch,”’ or Sir Charles Bunbury loved the Heath better, although for 
some time past, his ‘“‘light — and purple sleeves and black cap’’ were 
hardly ever to be seen sallying forth as of yore, from the Ditch stables. Of 
late years the Palace was his principal Newmarket residence. A few months 
ago he crossed its threshold for the lagt time, and the fiat of the Crown has 
just gone forth that the scene of so many gala-days is to be brought under 


the hammer of the auctioneer ; while the axe is busy among the neigh- 


boring elms of the old Club House, some of which have seen their two 
hundred summers. 
The duke was upwards of eight-and-twenty when his name first ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Racing Calendar’ with two horses called Rambler and Ned, 
the former of which he purchased, we believe, from Sir Charles Bunbury. 
Th 1810, his stud rose to six, and included Salvator, who was sold to go 
to Jamaica. The Oaks fell to his lot in 1811 with Sorcery, by Sorcerer, 
ridden by Sam Chifney ; and, umlike modern Oaks winners, she. was 
credited with seven races the following year. During the next few seasons 
he kept from seven to eleven horses in training, and the number at no period 
of his racing career exceeded twelve. In 1814 the Selim blood produced 
him another Oaks winner in Medora, who was run in by two of the ‘‘Graf- 
ton scarlets—’’ to wit, Vestal and Wire, (own sister to Whalebone). 
Rhoda won the One Thousand in 1816, but was ‘‘nowhere’’ to Landscape 
for the Oaks of that year, and it was not till 1828, when he had only four 
horses in training, that he brought out Cadland, a son of Sorcery, who 
followed up his Two Thousand Guineas victory by winning the Derby, 
after a dead heat with The Colonel. Robinson fancied that The Colonel 
was a softer horse than the Malton brothers supposed, and made such a 
steady running in the second heat that the future St. Leger winner could 
never quite get up. Both of them were among the eight (averaged at 
8,000gs. a piece) which drew up at the post on the memorable Ascot Cup 
day of the following year, but they were no use with Zinganee and Mame- 
luke. Cadland’s form had, however, by no means deserted him, as he 
and Oppidan won about five races cach in 1830, during which he avenged 
himself on Zinganee for The Whip; and in 1831 he met and beat Varna 
for a Fifty Pound Plate, after a dead heat over the last three miles of the 
B. C. Quadrille, Armadillo, and Scarborough were also fair performers, and 
Her Grace’s Ranksboro’,in 1815, gave 5lb. and defeated the Duke of 
York’s Pretty Poll, cleverly, ina T.Y.C. Match, which was made up in 
the drawing-room at Cheveley. Rat-trap's Newmarket running had been 
so promising that he started for the Derby of 1837, first favorite, with 
only 7 to 4 against him, and finished about sixth in the first ruck of beaten 
horses, almost level with Mango. He was a little and decidedly moderate 
horse, but those who considered him after this performance as a confirmed 
jade changed their opinion when they saw him make his tremendous and 
all but successful finish with Mango over the Old Mile at Ascot that June. 
Flambeau, a heavy, flashy style of animal, was always a favorite with 
his noble master, and among his occasional winners in later years 
may be reckoned Sir Hans, Cowslip, Hyrcanian, Allumette, Crenoline, Wel- 
beck, Paultons, Nina, &. ; and Harry of Hereford, by John o’Gaunt, out 
of the latter maré, achieved the last victory but one in his colors, which 
was, curiously enough, the Rutland Stakes of 1854. The last one of all 
was with another of Nina’s stock, Ninette, for a 10 sovs. sweepstakes in 
the,Second October Meeting, of 1855. His racing was confined almost en- 
tirely to Newmarket, though he did not fail to send one or twoof his string 
down to Leicester every year. Mr. Sloane Stanley was his confederate in 
racing matters for several seasons, and Robinson his principal jockey, while 
William Boyce, who distinguished himself not a little when a lad on his 
smart black filly Flame, had a fair number of mounts. Perren had his 
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he owned latterly were in Tom Taylor's hands at Bretby. 
Altheugh he was not by any means so great.a rider as some of his bro 
| thers (one of whom owed his life when he came unawares and alone on a 
| mounted picket in the Peninsula, solely to his fine riding . at fences). hi 
was very fond of his foxhounds, which were first established in 17280. ; In 
| Mr. Grant s celebrated picture of ‘Sir Richard Sutton’s Hunt 


| Citeveley, and in course of time to the Boyces, whilé’the one or two whicks 


he is intro 
tong with the present duke, and side by side with the late baronet 
j and Mr Assheton Smith, and his full length portrait, by the same artist. 
ust year presented to him by his tenantrv Old Goosey served him as 
huntsman for a long series of years, and when he retired and became ken 
nel huntsman to Sir Richard Sutton, Tom Flint teok the hounds for a sea 
son, and was succeeded when he went to the Duke of Cleyeland’s by Will 
Goodall, who rede his hunter to cover at eleven, was entered as second 
horseman with Mr. Drake at thirteen, and after five seasons under Ben 
foote and Tom Wingfield, came to the Belvoir at nineteen, and rose to be 
huntsman at four-and-twenty. Although he is now only thirty-seven, he 
has no superior either in the kennel or the field, and the stvle and condi- 
tion of his pack, as well as his tact in handling them, have never been sur- 
passed in Leicestershire or anywhere else. They keep the Melton men mar- 


Was 


burning scent over the Vale of ee af en g ig supposed to be the finest 
—s pot 9 we te pe is no use riding to catch them, 

The present duke, by whose elevation to the peerage a seat fo 
Leicestershire (which wil, it is whispered, not fnpeiality be filed by 
well-known first-flight man) is rendered vacant, has shown as yét none of 
the Turf tastes of his late father, but although no light weight, he is al- 
ways in front when hounds settle to running. ‘The late duke had been 
failing for a long time past. It was thought that he would never leave 
Newmarket alive in the spring, and he declined so perceptibly that few of 
those around him expected that he would see the new year in. He, how- 
ever, lived for a few days over his seventy-ninth birthday, having survived 
his duchess, whose loss he never seemed wholly to forget, for one-and- 
thirty years, and by whose side in the mausoleum at Belvoir he will shortly 
be laid. In his case the words ‘‘deeply lamented’’ have not a mere con- 
ventional significance, and it will be long eve the tenants in the Vale of 
Belvoir find a kinder landlord and a warmer friend. The newsof his death 
caused universal regret at Newmarket, and the Church bells were tolled for 
a considerable time in respect of his memory. 





STARTING AND SHYING HORSES. 
From the Lendon ‘‘Field, the Country Gentleman's Newspaper.”’ 

Persons frequently place these failings in the same category; but there 
is a wide distinction between the two, and they are frequently the result 
of widely different causes. They are both annoying to the ridér; and, if 
carried toa great extent, are often attended with considerable danger to 
man or horse, or perhaps both—the danger being more or less, in accord- 
ance with -the situations in which both happen to be. For instance, a 
horse shying in the country matters little ; it is, in fact, a mere deviation 
from the straight line in which he was going ; but in London thig devia- 
tion may possibly bring horse and rider in contact with an bus, or 
one of Pickford’s vans. Horses on first being brought to m are 
very apt to shy, but not to sart, and for this reason: they meet or pas» 
many things to which they have not been accustomed; they fear, and 
consequently avoid close contact with them, by shying out of the way. 
The human passenger will pass horses, dogs, sheep, or cattle, in most 
cases, without alarm or avoidance—he has seen such from his childhood ; 
but let him or her meet a camel coming, the wayfarer will probably, like 
the horse, shy away from it. It matters not whether it be an omnibus or a 
camel, if, from being unaccustomed to meet, either bipeds or quadrupeds 
fee] them as objects of alarm. 

I have some lines back remarked that on horses first coming from the 
country to London they are apt to shy, but not to art. It will be found 
to be usually the case: the fact is, the shying prevents their starting. 
Their attention is so occupied by a continuity of objects, at whichthey shy, 
that they do not come on any one, as it were, by surprise. If they did, 
they would start, Starting is usually the result of surprise; shying, that 
of fear. 

Now, on the contrary, horses in the country will more frequently start 
than shy, from there being by far fewer objects to shy from ; and, again, 
their attention not being engaged, a bird flying from a hedge, a wheel- 
barrow in a ditch, or a man’s hat by the side of, or in the road, will fre- 
quently cause astart ; but this said hat on the London pavement would pro- 
bably escape their notice, if that notice was occupied b a coming car- 
riage. Even a London horse, who will after a time walk the streets with- 
out either shying or starting, would very pobably, if ridden up Rotten- 
row, start at a dropped handkerchief, if it lay in hls path. He sees but 
the one object ; it surprises him, and he consequently, probably, starte 
at it. 





I have endeavored to show the causes of starting and shying, also the 
difference between the two acts. They arise from his seeing objects that 
surprise or alarm; but there is a far worse cause for some horses doing 
either, which frequently is from their not seeing those objects—at least, 
not seeing them clearly. There are far more horses going about London 
streets with defective eyes ‘‘than is dreampt of in our philosophy.’’ 

An acquaintance of mine, with whom I was riding, was mounted on a 
very clever cob; he both started and shied, two or three times; his mas- 
ter, who was an irritable man, laid an ash stick very severely about the 
cob’s ears, saying, with an oath, ‘‘—— you, I will give you something 
else to think of than shying ;’’ the poor cob shook his ears at this inflic- 
tion of severe punishment. Now, | had before this, from seeing him su 
frequently start and shy from slight causes, and from the peculiar motioy: 
of his ears, had my suspicions, ‘‘Stop,’’ said I, ‘‘allow me to look at your 
cob's eyes.’’ Ididso; and figuratively speaking, found him to be, in 
technical phrase, ‘‘as blind as a bat.’’ He certainly would not run against 
a cab, and could find his way into a stable-door: but his sight was so far 
defective that most things appeared to him, probably, as what they were 
not, and, as no man can tell what they did appear, it is little wonder the 
poor brute started. 

I hope this true anecdote will act as a‘ hint to my friends and readers. 
There are many persons who have slightly defective sight, without being 
aware of it; depend upon it, many horses have very defective eyes, with- 
out their owners suspecting anything of the kind. I would recommend 
every one who has a horse that shies, if he does so at objects not caleula- 
ted to cause alarm, to have him examined by a veterinary surgeon ; he 
will then either learn the worst, or, if the shying does not proceed from 
defective vision, he may then take measures to cure him of an objectiona- 
ble habit, with a fair prospect of success. 

I have not the smallest doubt but that horses are affected, like human 
beings, with sundry variations of vision. I consider the two that are 
most common are confused and deceptive sight and short sight. As we 
can neither ask questions of the animal, nor apply glasses to his eyes, to 
ascertain what kind of defect he labors under, we can only be guided by 
his acts. Inflammation or weakness of the eyes is easily seen, 80 are cata- 
ract specks on the eye, and many other ailments; but a horse may and 
frequently has very imperfect vision without any of these apparent causes. 
We will suppose it is with a horse thus situated we have at present to do, 
and I will, to the best of my ability.and experience, state by what symp- 
toms, or rather by what acts, we may generally judge of the state of his 
vision, which to any one but a scientific professional man may appear from 
superficial examination to be perfectly good. / 

If in going along a road we were met by a led bear with a on 
his back, or a man seated on a velocipede, we found our horse ed, 
and then shying or starting from the approach of either, we need not be 
surprised at his doing so; but if we merely met a man dri a calf be- 
fore him, and the horse showed evident symptoms of and 
alarm, I should strongly suspect there existed something defective in his 
sight that occasioned his alarm at the appearance of such @ common 
I do not mean we are to come to this conclusion at onee by hig doing so ; 
but if he continually shied from objects he must often have met with, or, 
at least, similar ones, the interence I should draw would be that imperfect 
vision disabled him from seeing what the object was, or that it copeane 
to him a something that it was not. Such borse may see his way along a 
road well enough, and quite answer the purpose of a road horse ; but ware 
the man who would ride him at a fence, for then the secret would out. 

I have no doubt many of my readers have found a horse, or seen one, in 
technical term, ‘‘buck’’ on coming to a (say) large white stone on the road, 
without its appearing to have attracted attention till close upon it. f 
have no hesitation in giving an opinion that a horse in the habit of doing 
this is near-sighted. If, on the contrary, he cocked his ears and his. 
head on seeing the stone at a distance, I should infer his sight was confus- 






not; but the sudden start on ee: as it were, under his feet, Clearly 
shows he had not seen it till close of it—then he starts, often prodticing 
an almost electric shock to the rider. I have seen a horse 
suddenly and violently, a8 almost to bring himself on his nose. 
on it, no horse will do this but under the influence of : 
The attempt to cure @ failing the result of an infirmity must prove abor- 
tive, unless we could eure or fpalliate the original cause of it. .The treat- 





horses to train originally, and they were then transferred to Fenwick at { 


inent of horses that start or shy from habit only will form the 
subject of another article. ! daaey teeove. 
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vellously on the alert, as they know that if once they slip away with a. 
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ed, and that the stone was magnified to his view, or appeared what it was. 
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_ Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


Feb. 28, 
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I {dvantages of the Seamless Guncotton Cartridge.—Mr. J. Nortox, writing to DOINGS AT NEWMARKET. 

: t } ' . : ae From the Londoa ‘‘Sunday Times,’”’ Jan. 25. . 
. London ‘‘Field,’’ gives the following ten advantages of the seamless The mournful pealing of our bells, for two hours, on Wednesday morn- 
gs announced the melancholy, thongh not unexpected decease of the 
s | the g | Rutland I ») ma years, had honored Newmarket with 
Vrana i i peng’ mad His grace resigned his regi 
rantity paste or icila h prevents th detailed account of which ap- 
d, consequent \ early tli \ le of the papel d our pape! and. we tea that it will not easily find so worthy an 
left in the breech of the gun after firing occupier ; for in him dwelt not nobility of blood alone, but nobility of 
actin _| 2. Guncotton leaves no residuum after explosion to impede the free ac- | natul to him the poor and oppressed never appealed in vain, and long 
————————— = ~~ | tion of the joints in the breech-loading rifle, whereas gun-powder leaves so | and deeply will his loss be méurned by all classes, by none more than by 
| J The immediate cause of the 


RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALEXANDRIA, La...... Rapides Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Monday, April 27 
Broap Rock, Va...... Spririg Meeting, 2d Tuesday, May 12. 

Courmavs, Ga........ Chattahooche Course, Annual Meeting, 5th Tuesday, March 31 
Covumma, 8S. C....... Congaree Course, J. C. Annual Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Dec. 1. 


Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
.. Central Course, J. C. Meeting, 3d Tuesday, March 17 
. Magnolia Course, Trotting Meeting, 3d Monday, March 16. 
eek ab ars Bascombe Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, March 9 
Nasavuuix, Tenn...... Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, May 26. 
: Match for $5000, between Thos. G. Bacon’s 2 yr. old Albion colt and 
Wm. Roundtree’s Eify Bynum, by Glencoe, Mile heats. 
... Metairie Association Spring Meeting, 2d Saturday, April 11. 
Savanna, Ga........ Ten Broeck Jockey Club Annual Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Jan. 5, 1858. 
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‘THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 
AMD 


RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1856. 


This Annual publication is now in the hands of the Printer, and will be 
hurried through the press with all speed consistent with its accuracy. ‘The 
contents of the present volume will be— 

American Racing Calendar. 
Racing in Canada and Jamaica. 
*Trotting Calendar (including Trotting in Canada.) 
Alphabetical List of Winning Horses at all Distances. 
Alphabetical List of Winning Trotting Horses. 
Rules of the Metairie Association, New Orleans. 
Rules for Trotting. 
Lists of Blood Stock. 
Stallions (all which are advertised in this paper). 
With copious Indices, by which the pedigrees and performances of the 
horses may be readily found. 
Gentlemen wishing a copy should send in their orders (and one dollar) 
as soon as possible, m order to secure one of the earliest copies. 
Price One Dollar. Address Joun Ricwarps, Proprietor. 
Spirit of the Times Office, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 


On-Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Fashion Course. —We again remind our readers that the four mile stake 
for 4 yr. olds closes next Monday. The 3 yr. old stake on the Ist of April. 
Read the conditions in the advertisment. 


Trotting on the Union Course. —We see that the proprietors of the Union 
Course have already advertised to give sixteen purses for races to come off 
in the months of May and June next. We apprehend however, that some 
of the privileges reserved to themselves by the proprietors will hardly be 
submitted to by those having horses to trot. We allude particularly to 
the exclusive reservation of appointing all judges in purses and stakes by 
them. Lancet and Flora Temple are pot allowed to start for any of the 
purses or stakes above referred to. See advertisement. 

















Agricultural Chemistry.—On another page will be found a very full report 
of alecture on the above subject, delivered by Mr. J. C. Nessrr, to the 
members of the Launceston Agricultural Society. Let no one refrain from 
reading it; it will be found valuable to the farmer, and of great interest 
to the general reader. Mr. Nesbit has a singularly happy way of treating 


as ever. 


much, that the action pf the joints is obstructed. 
3. Gunpowder, if it becomes damp, cannot be used when made dry again ; 
but if guncotton becomes damp it is easily dried again, and is then as good 


4. Should the paper case of the guncotton crack or break in the soldier's 
pouch, there is nothing lost ; but if the gunpowder cartridge breaks, the 
grains run out. 

5. Gunpowder requires a mill and experienced men for its manufacture, 
whereas guncotton can be made by any person, andin any place, with 
moderate attention. 

6. The guncotton cartridge takes up less room than the gunpowder, and 
bulk for bulk, and weight for weight, has a greater explosive power than 
gunpowder. 

7. The paper of this cartridge absorbs or takes up the small residuum of 
the burnt guncotton, and as it is carried out of the barrel of a short revol- 
ver in firing, prevents its being in the least soiled; a leaden bullet dis- 
charged with this small portion of guncotton will pierce through a two- 
inch deal board. 

8. The cartridge may be left for any length of time in the barrel, and 
then be withdrawn without being in the least deteriorated, or the barrel 
soiled, as the thin tough paper protects it from any soiling that might be 
generated from the acid of the guncotton. 

9. Each cartridge is sure to contain the same quantity of guncotton, as 
the shoulder of the cartridge-former cannot enter the tube which forms the 
mould of the cartridge. 

10. Cartridges charged with fulminating mercury do not answer so well 
as guncotton for revolvers, because the explosion of the fulminating mer- 
cury leaves a residuum which soils and causes rust and corrosion in the 
barrel. 


The effect of Cold Weather upon Birds.—A correspondent of the ‘‘National 
Intellegencer,’’ writing from Georgetown under date of Feb. 12, says that 
the severity of the present winter has occasioned a large and lamentable 
mortality among the poor harmless creatures of the air. ‘‘Within the 
last few weeks the frozen remains of several species of birds, having fallen 
victims to the extreme cold of January, have been found scattered in large 
quantities throughout the District and the adjoining counties of Maryland. 
A short time since a large pheasant was found in a deserted house in the 
outskirts of Georgetown, which it is supposed had been forced, either on 
account of cold or hunger, to forsake its country home and endeavor to 
better its condition by some wild adventure, such as that which terminated 
in its capture. The mortality of these poor, harmless, yet useful creatures 
is to be regretted, not only by the sportsman, whose prospects for success- 
ful hunts in miJder days are thus impaired, but also by all who take any 
interest in the welfare of the feathered tribe. The few pheasants and par- 
tridges that survived the rigors of last Winter, and will yet endure the se- 
verity of this, will hardly be able to live and propagate their kind if the 
visitings of nature and man continue a few years more to be as severe and 
unrelenting as they have been for the two just passed.”’ 

Does the Deer Weep.—Shakspeare tells us of the ‘‘poor sequestered stag,’ 
about whose weeping the melancholy Jaques discoursed so sweetly ; but a 
late wyiter in England on the sports of the field and the chase, ruthlessly 
knocks in the head all that delicate and touching fancy of the poet, in the 
following matter-of-fact paragraph :— 

‘Somerville, who on most subjects is more correct, authority than poets 
usually are, rouses our pity for the hunted deer, by the statement that he 
sheds tears of distress. Whether our poet conceived this to be the fact, or 
used his observation to excite interest, I know not; but this I do know, 
such supposition has no foundation in truth. We might as well say the 
dog sheds tears from his tongue, because perspiration issues from that or- 
gan. Isuspect the mistake or representation of Shakspeare arose from most 





this subject—his very manner invites us to go with him—plain natural, 


and easy, he brings the great principles of his art within the scope ofall. ‘a liquid flows that might be conceived to be tears. 





Cornwall (Canada) Races.—We understand that the Club of Cornwall is 
about being re-organized with the expectation of presenting increased at- 
traction to the course, this Spring and Fali. On another column will be 
found a report of their last Spring meeting, for which we are indebted to 
the courtous Secretary, J. TurNer, Esq. 


Broad Rock ( Va.) Races.—The Spring Meeting over this course will com- 
mence on Tuesday. the 12th day of May. A programme of the meeting 
will be found in our columns to day 


Schooner Yacht for Sale.—Those in want of a yacht will find an advertise- 
of one for sale, on the last page of to-day’s paper. 





To Sportsmen.—On another page will be found a humane and very inte- 
resting article, from the graphic pen of our friend Judge Houses, of Cape 
May Court House. Read it attentively. Itis copied from the. ‘‘Philadel- 
phia City Item.’’ 


Frozen Horses.—The Charleston Courier of the 22d inst. states: ‘The 
steamship Marion, Capt. Fosrer, arrived here from New York yesterday 
morning, at an early hour. The severe weather caused the unusual deten- 
tion. A portion of the cargo of the Marion consisted of fifteen valuable 
horses, four of which were frozen to death on the trip. We are informed 
by some persons who were on board, that the Captain and crew exerted 
themselves most humanely and untiringly to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor animals, but the cold was so intense, and the wind so powerful, that 
their efforts were unavailing.”’ ' 


Purchase of Brood Mares.—The ‘‘Bardstown (Ky.) Gazette’’ says, that R. 
A. Ataxanper, Esq., of Woodburn Farm, Woodford (o., Ky., has recently 
purchased the brood mares Motto, Sally Ann, Betty Lewis, and Kate Quin, 
for use at his extensive stables, where he has the stallions Scythian and 
Lexington. For the first three he paid $1,000 each, and for the last $500. 


Pedigree of Imp. Mercer and of Revenue.—At the request of several friends, 
we give below the pedigrees of Mercer and of Revenue : 


Mercer, by Emilius, out of Young Mouse by Godolphin, grandam Mouse 
by Sir David, g. g. dam Louisa by Ormond, g. g. g. dam Evelina by 


Highflyer. 
Revenue, by Imp. Trustee, out of Rosalie Somers by Sir Charles, gran- 
dam Mischief by Rattler, g..g. dam by Ogle’s Oscar. 


Skating in Berlin. — According to the correspondent of the ‘‘St. Louis In- 
telligencer,’’ skating has been one of the most popular amusements in Ber- 
lin this winter. Everybody goes skating. The wives and daughters of 
Ministers of State and Ministers Plenipotentiary resort to the same pond 
with other people. They come with a coach and livery, but when once on 
the ice ‘every tub,’’ &c., as the homely¥ proverbsays. The most frequent- 
ed of the ponds, (about two acres in extent,) is farmed out by the authori- 
ties to persons who keep it swept clean, provide sliding cars, refreshment 

booths, and @ prolempore wardrobe for laying off extra coats and shawls. 
They keep also extra skates to hire by the houy, servants to aid in binding 
them on, and charge a siber groshen—two and a half cents—admission upon 


the ice.’ ‘“‘I have been there several times with lady friends, and have 


found nearly an equal proportion of both sexes enjoying the amusement. 


A girl does not show near as many bad motions in her first attempt as a 


boy ; she has generally a friend to aid unsteady feet, and teach her the 
ents, and 


best steps, and confine rer to a few simple and flowing m 
thus she soon masters them, and with flowing robes and heightened color, 
“begomes, as she always deserves to be, an object of admiration,’’ 


of the deer kind having a kind of slit under each eye, from which at times 


his numerous tenantry, around Newmarket. 
duke’s death is said to be bronchitis, from attacks of which he thad suffered 
for some years. The visiters to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, cannot have 
failed to observe, for many years past, the tattered appearance of the ban- 
ner which marks the stall of the late duke, who held, since 1803, the ho- 
norable post of senior knight of the Garter, which was conferred on him by 
the then premier, Mr. Addington. 

During the last few days, whenever the weather has permitted, the 
training and exercise grounds have presented a scene of great activity, as 
many of the ‘“‘young 'uns’’ are getting forward for their spring engage- 
ments, and we hear that some of them are considered very promising, in- 
de#d, Goldfinch, Drumour, Beechnut, Vengeance, and Companion are much 
admired in Harlock’s string ; the first two have improved considerably, and 
will prove more formidable in their engagements than many seem to imagine. 
Sydney, too, is much admired, and evidently, if he continues to progress 
as well as he has done, those who have backed him for the Derby may not 
regret their investments. William Butler has a very good string of horses, 
twenty, we believe, and some of his two-year-olds are very promising. 
Rosa Bonheur, as a three-year-old, is a fine mare, and her half-sister (by 
the Flying Dutchman out of Boarding School Miss), to all appearance, will 
keep up the celebrity of the breed. 

We learn from the same paper of Feb. 8 that everything at Newmarket 
is at a standstill on account of the weather. In a list of horses about to be 


put in training there, the following, Mr. Ten Brogck’s stable, are enumer- 


ated :— 
BY D. P. PALMER. 


Lecomte, ch. h., by Boston, out of Reel by Glencoe—Gallopade, aged. 
Prior, ch. h., by Glencoe, out of Gipsy, 5 yrs. 

Prioress, b. f., by Sovereign, out of Reel by Glencoe—Gallopade, 4 yrs.. 
Belle, b. f., by Slane, out of Miss Fairfield, 2 yrs. 

The two-year-old is the filly Mr. Ten Broeck purchased in England. 


PACING AT MOBILE, ALEBAMA. 

The new race course at Mobile, the Magnolia, was the scene of its first 
sports on Wednesday, Feb. 11. The attendance was fair, and all the 
spectators seemed pleased with the general arrangements of the course, 





The Advertiser says :— 

It is firmer, and consequently lighter than the Bascombe, and though 
comparatively heavy yesterday, will prove upon further trial inferior in 
no respect to any race course in the country. 

The road to the track leads along the bay shore, and is most delightfully 
shaded by the branches of the magnolia, and affords as pleasant a drive as 
can be found anywhere about our beautiful suburbs. On this occasion the 
programme announced a pacing race, mile heats, best 3 in 5 to harness, 
for a purse of $100, Butcher Boy, Lady Hyer, Cherokee and Bob Cotrell 
having entered. 

At the start and, in fact, to the close of the race, the mare (Lady Hyer) 
was the favorite at long odds, and kept the winner pretty well at work 
the while. The second heat gaye hor backers still more confidence, and 
they were anxious to take all bets that offered. The result, however, 
showed how much uncertainly there is in horse flesh, for, as well as the 
first, the third and fourth heats were placed to Rob’s credit, and after one 
of the prettiest contests ever witnessed, he was declared winner of the race. 

We give the summary as follows :— 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 11, 1857—Purse $100, for pacers, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in re 


De Te is Ses SINS 5 oni #00 0:05 856 ander 650 bcp ckeccthh sens ac Eases 1 11 
ee OR) OA es ee rrr er etre co 212 32 
Wy CORRIGES Clk. hs De oo ioc Cab b chew ciewdae Fcc ee sad ialee 54 ree 3 dist 

SF. We: BGS Cae hs 6b i 'n-6-5 cleik ds + Woikes sa siegieeis 60s tewengsiop 1 gteu en dist. 


Time, 2:451,—2:42—2:42—2:46. 


STEEPLE CHASE AT COBOURG, CANADA. 


14, 1856—Sweepstakes of each, About three miles, over fourteen 








TUESDAY, Oct 





fences. 
Mr. Kirwin’s b. m. Lady Franklin, by Imp. Jordan, aged...............++4. D. Ready. 1 
Mr. Hogan’s ch. g. Harkaway, ae RR Ee Pe er Pes em | 
Mr. OE Me as 5 os 5s FS, cu As 606daks Adda ene bees bok he eu daRaSde des Reese 3 
| et Se ee PS RYOTE ITT, PL Te eed 4 


Time, 8:50. 





I have dissected a deer’s 
head, and found those cavities run up to the jaw-bone. Whether, as the 
deer breathes through the mouth, these extra vents add facility to respira 
tion or the smell, is, as far as I have heard, a matter of doubt. From the 
proximity of these slits to the eyes, it would naturally enough lead to the 
supposition that they were in some way auxiliaries to those ogans. Nor 
do L assert that they may not be ; but I could not trace the slightest com- 
munication between them. There are naturalists who affirm these orifices 
are connected with the olfactory organs, and are given in addition to the 
faculties other quadrupedsenjoy. Of one thing there is no doubt: the stag 
possesses a more exquisite susceptibility of scent than most other quad- 
rupeds. Of this the forester and deer-stalker are perfectly aware ; for with- 
out the precaution of getting down the wind (that is, to the leeward of the 
herd), we cannot get within any reasonable distance of it. Be itas it may, 
it matters little for what thes¢ addenda were given; they serve, however, 
to distinguish and particularize the deer tribe”’ 

Large Dears. — 
of Marion. 
skin of which yielded the handsom sum of fifty dollars. 


An Eagle Killed by a Lady 


which measured six feet or alittle more between the points of the wings, 
when expanded. The eagle had attacked the geese; the gander, which 


till Mrs. T. came to the rescue ; 


bird unable to escape by flight. 





Two very large bears were killed recently within 2} miles 
One of them weighed near four hundred pounds, the meat and 


On Sunday, the 8thinstant, Mrs. Mary Tay- 
Lor, of Hampshire county, Virginia, killed, by a blow of a club, an eagle 


was its intended prey, resisted the attack and fought the enemy bravely 
the eagle then prepared for battle with 
her, whereupon she struck him a blow with the club that rendered the 


Wild Fowl.—The gunners of Augusta, Ga., and Columbia, 8. C., were 
enjoying fine sport at last accounts. Large quantities of wild ducks and 
geese were on the rivers and ponds in the vicinity of those places, and wild 
pigeons were abundant in the woods. 





THE MEXICAN FAST BOAT—CHALLENGE, 
New York, Feb. 21, 1857. 
Dear ‘‘Spirt’’—In looking over your ‘‘Spirit’’ of to-day we see a chal- 
lenge from Acapulco, Mexico, signed ‘‘Frank.’’ Please insert the follow- 
ing, and oblige, Yours &c., F. & M. 
We will accept ‘‘Frank’s’’ challenge to sail one race for one thousand 
dollars aside ($1000), according to his proposition, at Acapulco, Mexico, 
providing they will sail another race on the New York Bay for $1000 a side 
on the same condition. We would like to hear from him as soon as pos- 
sible. Fish & Morton. 
Address, Fish & Morton, Yacht Builders, 404 Water-street, N. Y. 


————$— 5 \ 


ACROSTIC. 
Written for the New York ‘‘Spirit of the Times,’’ by J. 8. Braprorp, and respectfully 
inscribed to Miss Mattupa HERON. $ 
Matchless impersonatress of exalted Art, 
Acknowledged worthy of a world-wide Fame ! 
Time was, when only foreign talent touched the heart, 
Impulsive beating to a foreign name. 
Lady, thy rank is marked on Talent's topmost round, 
Dazzling the herd, who feebler fame have found ; 
Above them all you've soared, at one clear bound. 


High now thy flight, still higher yet to soar ! 
Expectant triumphs on old Europe’s shore. 
Respondent echoes, on the sea-breeze borne, 
Of foreign praise, renown—of Honors worn : 


Nore’en by Envy’ at 
PuiLapeLpula, Feb. 20, 1857. nvy's hand shall thy fair fame be torn. 


The Earl of Derby, Alderm 
E:q., have accepted the stewar 





Copeland, Capt. Legh, and Thos, Legh, 


* Cobourg Lass fell at the third fence about half a mile after starting. 


CORNWALL (C. W.) RACES. 
SPRING MEETING, 1856. 
WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1856—District Purse $60, for all ages, Club weights—3 yr. olds 
90lbs.—4, 104—5, 114—6, 121—7 and upwards 126—allowing 3lbs. to mares and 





geldings; the winner of previous District Purse to tarry 7lbs. extra. Mile heats. 
W. McIntosh’s ch. m. Jenny Lind, by Jessie Fowler, dam by Knickerbocker, 5yrs.. 1 1 
A. Cattanach’s ch. m. Lady Logic, by Orson, 6 yrs.......cssccccccccccccvccceveces 2 2 
W. McDonald’s ch. m. Fly-by-night, by Jessie Fowler, 5 yrs.... 02... 2.2 c cece eee e eee 3 3 


Time, 2:00—* :04. 
THURSDAY, June 26—Club Purse $280, for all ages, Club weights, Two miles and a quarter, 
heats 
Mr. Grabam’s b. g. Bay Boston, by Boston, 6 yrs....... 0... cece eee cece ee eeeece 
Mr. Kirwin’s gr. g. Storm, by Grey Eagle, aged ............-cccvcccescceecdence 
Mr. Lovely’s ch. g. Willie Rielly, by Gosport, 5 yrs........... cece ce cesecceece Gist 
Time, 4:21 4—4:26 
FRIDAY, June 27—Hurdle Race Purse $250, to carry 10st. 7ibs. each; Three miles, over 
eleven hurdles 4 feet high, stiff timber. 


Mr. Henderson’s ch. g. Harkaway, by Prince Albert, aged.... 2.0... 0... cc cece ee we eens 1 
De SAK Ear ere errr 
Mr. Kirwin’s ch. m. Molly Carew, by The Colonel, aged............-..-cccceeecceeeree 8B 
Time, 8:41. 
SAME DAY—Club Purse $75, for 3 yr. olds, Club weights, Mile heats. 
Mr. Lovely’s ch. c. Morphine, by The Coloncl, dam by Cadmus ..................-. 1 1 
Wy <, BUR Ol, BA COI sccais 0 ids Fea Pemes's sich ods anabives © <n08 shopesipgho tee pist. 
Time, 2:00. ‘ 
SATURDAY, June 28—Ciub Purse $145, for all ages, Mile heats. 
Mr. Kirwin’s ch. m. Molly Carew, by The Colonel, aged, feather ............. oles i eg 
Mr. Gilman’s b. m. Maid of the Mist, by Wagner, aged, 118lbs................00555 2 2 
Mr. Graham’s b. g. Bay Boston, by Boston, 6 yrs., 1211DS..........66 00 cece eee eee 3 3 


Mr. Lovely’s ch. g. Willie Rielly, by Gosport, 5 yrs., feather............. cbse ones dr 
2 Time, 1:51—1:52. 


SAME DAY—Scurry Stakes $76, for all ages, catch weights, One mile. 





Mr. Kirwin’s ch. m. Rowena (Imp.), by Camuck, aged ............0cseeeeeeeeceeeeees 1 
Mr. Lovely’s ch. g. Willie Rielly, by Gosport, 5 yrs... .. 0... ce cece cece cece cece neeeee 2 
Mr. Winchester’s b. m. Miss Bell, by Wagner, aged.... 1... .... ce scee ee eeeecevenees 3 
Time, 1:55. 
SAME DAY—Match for $50, Three quarters of a mile. 
ne. SO’ We Wh, SECO SN, OU We, WN dig ga. sc sechacensstpted rene cus cscpeaee 1 
Mr. Kirwin’s ch. m. Rowena, by Calmuck, aged ...............ceceeueeweees vee eee cel 2 
TROTTING. 
WEDNESDAY, June 25—Purse and Stake $100, for green horses, Mile heats. 
W. Wagner's b. g. Lop-Bared Dutchman ... 005 60 cscecdsses cclesinge cs opcode wselcice 1 1 
©. TRS OR: BE IA 05s bins Tic d adcaad 00 50 +s nnaadin es «ome s 68s vey 2 dist. 


Time, 3:28—3:17. 
bar rey me June 26—Purse and Stake $150, for second class horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 
5, in harness. 


eae PO ee eee ee 1 il 
W, K. Eiliott’a D. g. Joe Beauchamp... oocicssesccsccvescsced osecccgeepeeatoncccese dist. 
Time, 2:54. 

FRIDAY, June 27—Match for $200, Mile heats, in harness. 
W. K. Elliot's b. g. Joe Beauchamp .... 0.06. cis cee cccsccceececcctccscrencseecees >. 
Re, WRRTAE’S OF. WA: OG ow... oe nic co tek re STs wakes OMe wh Vole ae pee be WS Mc ueeed 22 


Time, 3:08—3:05 34. 
SATURDAY, June 28—Purse and Stake $250, for all horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har 


ness. 
W. K. Elliott’s b. g. Joe Beauchamp.........0.seecee secre edeeseerecesseeeenees ee 
COD. B'S GM. Bi, MN BOD... dec. 0. ne castnans) ose pee bs sy ccccse suet eet 2 dr 


‘Hime, 3:18. 

Sir—Finding that my predecessor in office neglected to furnish you a re- 
port of our Spring Meeting, I send you the foregoing summary, as you will 
require it for the ‘‘Register.’’ Below you will find a report of the Steeple 
Chase. J. Tanner, Sec’y W. C. T. C. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 23—Steeple Chase Purse $100, added to a sweepstakes of $25 each, p.p., 
entrance 10 per cent., added to purse, ‘Pwo miles and a hai. 


Mr. Kirwin’s b. m. Franklin, by Imp. Jordan, aged, 1471Ds......... Denis Ready, 1 
Mr. Hogan’s ch. g. Harkaway, by Prince Albert, aged, 1471bS.....-. +--+ +s sseeseeeees a 
‘Time, 5:21. 


The race was, as expected, a very one-sided affair, and there was no bet- 
ting on the result ; it was the whole of Lombard-street to a China orange 
that Lady Franklin would win, and, as it proved, there was no contest, or 
if there was any, it was between the Lady and her rider, Denis (who, by 
the way, is the best steeple chase rider in America). She ran away with 
him the instant the word was given, and despite his utmost efforts reached 
the winning post half a mile in advance of her opponent, J.T. 











hip of the Newton Meeting. 


Lord Melbourne has been added to the list of geldings. 
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IMPORTED SOV EREIGN. 
:w, imported, was got by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bour- 
sae é Lady Rachel by Stamford Bourbon by S orcerer—Precipi- 
rT qaam sal ita! i ; ) 
yn naa f . eee e Das ey. and Sorcerer 
ae . Pi 7 > ' rr , | 
yin fA ind i 
1 . . sutora ats of the 
nis now Urie pI pe | 
y ‘2 . > Of the Otue grass rezion 
f Woodford County, Kentuct } é ; 
v4: hine grass, In some sections O 1e coun- | 
+ Mr. Editor, that blues ‘ 
You must know, 


considered so essential an aliment in the rearing and perfecting the 
try, 18 CONSLC — ree y sfficacy has passed into a proverb. In the last Gu- 
pm State, to give weight and efficiency to its can- 
jidate, who was @ Kentuckian, one of the political parties cmneen Wa 
—_ : Q ‘ass Bob.’’ No one now doubts that this sowbriquet was net po- 
pling = effect, for ‘‘Blue Grass Bob’’ achieved an overwhelming 


blood horse, 
pernatorial election in this 


igen 5 lion has been more unworthily treated, and there are none more 
NO Ste 


: than this noble son of the famed Emilius. Sove- 
ait pra annual sale of George the Fourth, for Col. 
a aa _ and imported into South Carolina, where he remained un- 
poop 4 was sent to Tennessee to succeed Leviathan, who died 
‘ iod. 
“a Se emit that Sovereign was associated in his early days with 
Monarch, who was the pet of their owner, and by whom he was thrown 
completely in the shade. Long before he was taken to Tennessee, racing, 
which had been from time immemorial patronised by the first men of the 
State, was sadly on the wane, and there were very few breeders at that 
time in the State. And yet, four of the colts of his first year that made 
their appearance in their three-yea r-old form, have never been surpassed by 
an equal number from any stallio: that has stood upon American soil. To 


have, in one season, Le Vrai Reine, Belle Key, Berry, and Anne Dunn, 


was glory enough. 

In 1852, Sovereign was taken to Kentucky, where he made one season, 
hut so enfeebled from bad health that his operations were necessarily 
Indeed, from his bad condition, itis surprising that he suc- 
ceeded at all. But he has sent forth a Prioress, and a Ruric, to astonish 
and defy the world. The one has gone to ‘‘merry England’’ to wave de- 
jance at the ‘‘father land,’’ whilst the other, at home, pants with impa- 
tience for a ‘‘foeman worthy of his steel.”’ 

Sovereign not only stands among the best stallions of the day, but in 
the get of Childe Harold and Mahomet—the sire of the Hon. D. F. Ken- 
ner’s Minehaha, the best filly of her year in the Southwest—it is proven 
that his stock will breed on. 

He is located where the blue grass flourishes in its greatest perfection, 
and, what is better still, he isin the hands of an ownerin whom the 
most implicit confidence can be placed—one whe has not bought him on 
speculation, but that he might avail himself of his services as a breeder. 
A TURFMAN. 


limited. 


February 10, 1857 





FOUR MONTHS’ DUCK SHOOTING AT HAREWOOD, 
ON THE GUNPOWDER RIVER. 


Written for the New York ‘‘Spirit of the Times,”* by Wrmu1aM Kuna, Esq. 





Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—Having through several years shooting bagged various 
kinds of game, both in England, Scotland, and America, andalso met 
with many, very many excellent shots ; still, in the course of such pur- 
suits, I have never enjoyed the one of duck-shooting, in all its varie- 
ties, together with becoming familiar with the habits of the different spe- 
cies, until my late visit to Baltimore County, Md. 

The great deception to which a gentleman unaccustomed to duck-shooting 
is subjected, at first surprises him ; occasioned not only by shooting over 
water, through which he miscalculates the distance, but the size of the 
bird causes its velocity to be underrated : forinstance, the quail’s flight 
is not so swift as the canvas-back or baldpate, whilst the latter does not 
appear so fastas the smaller object. Another particular is very essential 
to be aware of: at all times allow the duck to pass you. If on flight 
shooting, you observe a flock of canvas-backs coming direet for your blind, 
whether twenty, forty, sixty, or seventy yards in height, allow them to 
fly fairly over you, from ten to fifteen yards, taking care to hold the gun 
well up and forward. The duck will fall more certain, when going from 
you, at sixty yards, than at 20 coming. But the greatest secret I had to 
learn, as also the most deceptive to the gunner, is side shooting. I think 
| may certainly assert, that out of my first three hundred ducks I bagged 
one hundred only, and lost two hundred through missing and rumping 
them. Nor did I discover my mistake thoroughly, until one day three 
canvas-backs were swiftly passing my blind, some sixty yards out, when I 
shot wel forward, as I calculated, at the first, and killed the J/ast, at least 
three yards behind the selected one. Similar shots occurred daily, although I 
guarded against it by holding, according tomy judgment, very forward. 

I found another point very necessary to observe, viz., the size uf shot. 
] have always been in favor of small shot for all game-shooting, as also 
pigeon shooting’from the trap, at which I use No. 7 for double birds at 21 
yards rise. I have found it succeed in all cases of game shooting, but ex- 
perience has taught me that water-fowl or duck-shooting requires the sub- 
stitution of the large for the small. I could not be persuaded by the old 
duck shots of Havre-de-Grace to use’for my canvas-back shooting ‘‘dou- 
ble B.,”” but shot No. 8 and 4—No. 4 for my decoys, and No. 3 for 
fight or point shooting. The consequence was that I-lost, what through 
shooting before the ducks had fairly passed me, at side-shooting, not be- 
ing forward enough, owing to the deception of distance, and shot too 
small, three out of four; some winged, falling in the river and dive, 
others falling out of bounds, many hundred yards in the river, &. 
1 therefore lost throughout November many prime canvas-backs. Had I 
used from the beginning Nos. 2 and 3 for decoy shooting, double B for 
flight or point-shooting, and about No. 2 for toling shots, I should have 
Staggered under more ducks from my blinds homeward than I did. 

The various kinds of duck which falls to the sportsman’s gun in these 
waters (some of each variety I killed) are the canvas-back, redhead, black- 
head (three varieties), baldpate, bluewing, green-winged teal, partridge 
duck, bullhead, widgeon, dipper, fisherman, and brandt. There are, pro- 
preity | with which I was not so closely acquainted. The first and 
tsttiet aie re a canvas-back, which is, indeed, the king of the duck 
fine ion of Mey Me epicure to judge of, when well served up, with a | 
beautiful Ey ae but its gracefully formed head and neck, with 
to decoys, thé thale oe im feather), together with its boldness in coming 
vaatety: "Mext mine oe is supremely above all others of the duck 
slightly differing, still da. tedhead ; although in flavor and size but very 
Of the tilt ay oe price is about one-half that of the former. 
other sedi enotiiieden diet rved two varieties, one of white breast, the 
est, and altogether finest bird a ayucentnepe Ane. Seana the larg- 

more delicious bird I never ate than : — Po oy _ — . 
Thad hung up one month. The psy pair of these prettily-plumed birds 
visite the wild colery-feeding OOveS. ‘This Mane, tegen, any duck. thet 
dive for the bulb (a sort of ), is enerall Me. ee sawn 
catching the stray pieces Aarrnrsst ya ib ae ee 
self from the pclae yam poss ®; and sometimes helping it- 
: outh. Strange as it may appear, although it 
Dever dives for i ; : : 
er dives for its food, yet when winged is the most expert at diving and 
‘voiding capture. The blackhead, although sold very chea, . 
lent flavor ; their food is the “tee «year gee 
; same as the canvas-back, redhead. and bald- 
Pate, and, of course, in flavor similar. They are more easily decoyed than 
aay, but I think the redhead will more readily tole to the dog or flag. 


. 


aes. o } TOP GE I AE J 
The greatest sight I ever saw, or probably ever will see, was in the cove 

| of Gunpowder River, where there was, probably, ten thousand canvas- 

back and redhead ducks feeding. I had my blind constructed so as to be 


enabdled so enter it unobserved manner I did this. on a 


wn cedar trees 


WI1tl proportionab ‘ and Pp 


the iver sedge bas (ne wit 


nt them if m t sand ol 


h another arra fo 


sea SO as 
acres Of the water in which they were feeding, and also 
creep to the foremost unobserved. 
caused no apprehension on the part of the ducks. My blind was arranged 
within five yards of the water. On the 18th of November I had the 
pleasure of seeing the water black with ducks. My small toling dog (a 
brown puppy of a cross breed) was brought to-play, or run to and fro on 
the beach fetching corn-cobs for his amusement. Firsta cob is thrown (en- 
couraging the pup to fetch it) to the right. No sooner does he pick it up 
than another is thrown to the left, after which he darts away again to 
the right, and again to the left, &c., continuing ia motion. The first lot, 
or nearest of the ducks, is immediately attracted, and comes swimming in 
direct for the dog. This is followed by another and the next lot, and so 
on until the whole lot of thousands of ducks are swimming with heads 
erect, somé in rank and file, some in bunches ; this was the greatest sight I 
ever saw during my shooting career. However, the first lot are now about 
twenty-five yards from me, and my dog leaves off running to and fro, but 
stands and looks at the ducks, who seem disposed to turn back. I, how- 
ever, let fly at the nearest lot both barrels, sweeping the face of the water. 
The result was I killed sixteen, and winged eleven; only one of the 
wounded I got. I have also toled them in witha red flag, by placing it on 
the end of a pole, say ten to twelve feet long, and frisking it backwards 
and forwards through my blind; the ducks seeing it, wonder what it can 
be, and to satisfy their curiosity pay dearly for it. Such is the remarka- 
ble nature of the canvas-back, redhead, and blackhead ; the baldpate, I 
believe, does not tole, neither does any other kind that I know of. 
sut the greatest sport I had and enjoyed, was my decoy shooting—birds 

coming singly, and in pairs, &c., to feed amongst the decoys, when, as they 
skim the surface and are about to drop down amongst them, the tube opens 
its safety valve, to the utter dismay of the poor ducks. I have killed can- 
vas-back ducks when coming to decoys in flocks of 15 to 20, but more 
generally they came singly, in pairs, and three or four 

The prettiest day’s shooting I had during my stay at Harewood was 
about the middle of January, on the ice, the Gunpowder river being frozen 
over, with the exception of a hole in the ice about one hundréd yards in 
circumference, and about three’ hundred yards from shore. ‘When I dis- 
covered it, the canvas-backs covered the water completely, and as soon as 
they are disturbed they come back again in a few minutes. I accordingly 
had my boat drawn out on the ice within twenty yards of the hole. I 
then trimmed the boat all around my sitting part, with long edge grass 
concealing entirely man and gun. I killed in the day’s shooting forty-two 
canvas-backs, which were then selling at $2,50 per pair. 
My whole shooting at this excellent duck ground was :— 
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And 42 canvas-backs, 38 of which were male -birds, killed at the hole 
in the ice. 
Total 1441 head. I left Harewood very reluctantly, although the 
river was frozenover. Still, the call of business had to be obeyed. 
Before closing my remarks on this very pleasant winter, spent in solitude, 
I might say, I will here relate a circumstance connected with my old fa- 
vorite setter, Major. 
I have frequently seen remarks of late in your valuable journal on the 
‘‘Instinct of Animals ;’’ I vouch, then, for the following, it having trans- 
pired before me. 
I have a black and white setter dog now about 5 years old, and although 
I know his father and mother to be high bred setters, still, doubtless, some 
generations past a touch of the Newfoundland was introduced. Major 
shows it in his broad, expanding forehead, and a touch in the stern; still 
he is as handsome a setter as you will find in the field ; at woodcock, snipe, 
partridge, and, in short, all hinds of game he is unsurpassed. He never 
saw water until I took him to Harewood, and never before saw a duck fal 
to the gun. The first I shot to my decoys Major dashed in and landed it 
at my feet. From single birds 40 twos, threes, up to sixteen, he has brought 
them out, one at a time, returning and fetching, with all the regularity 
possible. I have also seen him follow a winged duck half a mile out— 
the duck dives—Major treads water, raising half his body out the water, 
and looking around him, no sooner did the duck appear than he swam 
after him—the duck dives again—-Major treads water again. They both 
repeat this, time after time, until half an hour is spent, and the magnifi- 
cent creature swims ashore with his duck, This has not occurred once or 
twice, or ten, or twenty times only, but daily during my shooting. 
When we come to ‘‘Natural Instinct of Animals,’’ and trace, perhaps, 
seven or ten generations ago, a touch of the Newfoundland in Major, it is, 
indeed, as remarkable as true. 

If, therefore, any reader of this can, procure a well bred setter slut, as a 
companion for Major, and give me two pups for his use, they will oblige. 

An answer through the ‘Spirit of the Times’’ will find Major and my- 
self. W. Kiva. 








THE “SMOOTHING IRON” BOAT, 
New Yor, Feb. 24, 1857. 


Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—The fast boat mentioned by “‘Frank’’ is no novelty in 
“these parts.’’ Boats on the same principle have been built here a num- 
ber of years ago, and there is a builder in Wilmington, Del., who has a 
patent-right for building them. He built a steamboat the same way a 
few years ago. They do very well, but are more expensive. They have 
built them here with reds runring through the streaks, fastened to the 
keel, and screwed upon the gunwale; but they don’t answer as well as 
boats with timbers, and cost more. The model is a very good one, the 
best he could adopt for speed, stiffness, &. Messrs. Fish & Morton 
have built dozens of boats the model of a flat-iron, from 10 to 50 feet 
long, and own one now 35 feet long, 12} feet beam, and 2} feet deep, 
which out-sails and out-carries any other boat of her size in these parts, 
and is known as the ‘Smoothing Iron.’’ Yours &., YACHTMAN. 





by Messrs. Weatherby for J. Pollock, 


uffin, b irus 
“qe where he will be put to the stud. 
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| NEW. YORK VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
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To the Editor of the New York “Spirit of the Times.” 


Dear Su By reading the N Y ‘“*Herald’’ of the 12th of Februrary 
S i, I per ive that an‘act has passed the Senate to in orporate the New 
York Veterinary Colleg: it j stifying to me that a new era has sud- 

e denly dawned upon us. I donow fo; dly cherish a notion, from the pros- 
| Px t before me, that the day is not far distant when we shall have a Vete- 
rinary College established in this country. It will be to the interest of 


every grade of society ; not only to the gentleman in town, but the breed- 
ers of valuable stock and the agriculturists who are practically engaged 
in working the soil of this great country. And it is only surprising to me 
that the establishment of so important an institution should have been 50 
long neglected. 

I confidently expect, by the assistance of the Government, that ina 
short time we shall be able to give as good an account of ourselves as the 
practitioners of any of the sister arts, as no statesman can fail to be im- 
pressed with the importance of something being done to elevate the cha- 
racter and standing of this neglected and abused art. 

In the year 1792 the Veterinary College of London was established, and 
it is to this date that the origin of the science in that country may be cor. 
rectly assigned. Before that time the veterinary art was practised by the 
common blacksmith, who acted not upon any anatomical or physiological 
knowledge, but was guided by certain receipts handed down from one 
generation to another ; therefore, the poor speechless, suffering animal, 
was thus left to the chapter of accidents to recover, or otherwise, as chance 
might direct. The diffusion of veterinary science, as to the treatment of 
the diseases of our domestic animals, will do much to protect the interests 
of the agriculturists, and advance the cause of humanity, by securing their 
valuable stock from the ignorant and unprincipled empirics, who scarcely 
know why they do and what they do. 

Should this new institution be properly managed, by having the right 

kind of men to govern it, and put it under the fostering, care of a scien- 
tific teacher, and, with the assistance of the human surgeons, it would 
soon be recognized asa useful art, and the veterinary surgeon will be 
deemed fully qualified to discharge every part of his duty. He will 
maintain an exalted position, and, in fact, be able to associate with the 
clergymen, the physician, and the lawyer. Every agricultural society 
will respect him in his proper character, as a gentleman and a scientific 
man. 
I advocate the establishment of veterinary schools on the broad ‘gipond 
of economy and humanity; the ‘“‘hit or miss’’ sort of knowledge, which 
is likely to be twice wrong for once right, is a most uncertain and perilous 
pursuit Yours respectfully, ©. ©. Grieg, M.C.V.S. 








EXTRAORDINARY PIGEON SHOOTING MATCH, 


To the Editor of the “Spirit of the Times.” 

Dear Sir—Allow me to record a match at pigeon shooting, which came 
off in my presence at the Harewood Depot, Gunpowder Bridge, Md.—the 
affair being got up in a friendly way, for ‘a spread’’ between Mr. W. 
King, of Harewood farm, and the veteran shot and prince of shots, Old 
Klick 5., of Baltimore. The pigeons were produced by Mr. K., and had © 
flew the woods of Harewood, with good feeding, for three months—all of 
the Blue Rock breed. And I must say (together with the opinion of the 
shots), that I never saw such rapid and swift flight; being caught the 
morning of shooting, rendered'them strong and powerful. 

The parties contending are well known at the trigger for their exploits ; 
Mr. King of modern fame, whilst Klick, now im his sixtieth year, has 
seldom been beaten for the last thirty years. The difference of age 
caused the Judge, Jno. M. D., Esq., of New York, to appoint double birds 
for King, and single for the ‘‘fine old American gentleman.’’ 

Conditions of Match.—21 yards rise, 100 fall; 17 double birds for W. K.; 
34 single birds for Elick. The following is the summary :— 

Elick—} 11011111101111011111111111111111——81 

One bird falling dead 20 yards outside. 

King........11 11 11 11 11 10 11 11 11°O1 11 11 11 11 11 11 11—~—84, 





Twenty-four years odd the junior being the winner. A capital spread 
was got up by J. W. Buck, of the Harewood Depot Hotel, which did much 
credit to that well-known caterer. The evening was spent in the good old 
style of conviviality. This is asit should be. May they meet again an- 
other day. 





THE GREAT TROT AT CHICAGO. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘Spirit of the Times’’— 

Sir—In one of your city weeklies of the 7th inst. appeared an article 
from this place, over the signature of ‘‘Beppo,’’ who labors very hard to 
prove that Lady Kate trotted on the ice this winter in 3:01 and 2:36, when 
the time given was 2:22. ‘‘Beppo’’ thinks the timers were in no condition 
to get at the true time. Any one reading his article would infer they car- 
ried ‘‘bricks in their hats,’’ consequently were unable to perform so ardu- 
ous a duty. Allow me to disabuse the public in that respect. ‘Beppo’ 
gives her the credit of trotting in 2:36. She was timed by half a dozen 
men of experience, and none of them made it over 2:22, and some of them 
had it as low as 2:2. ' and 2:21. 

Again, Lady Kate (Lady Collins) was formerly owned on Long Island, 
and by turning to the ‘“Turf Register’’ you will find that she has trotted 
to a wagon three years ago in just the time ‘‘Beppo’’ accords to her on the 
ice here. By referring to the ‘‘Spirit’’ of last fall you will also find that 
she trotted on the Brighton track in harness, beating Selim in 2:34, and 
when it is known that she isa particularly good ice horse, is there any- 
thing surprising that she should trot on the ice down in the twenties? 
“‘Beppo’’ speaks of her being a ‘good roadster,’’ which she undoubtedly is, 
as all Chicago can testify, as her owner has challenged Frank Forrester 
(Ike Cook) several times on the ice for $1000, but his owner has declined. 
Ike Cook is a good horse, as the ‘‘boys on the Island’’ know, but his 
owner should not detract 80 much from the merits of other good ones, er 
people hereabouts will charge him with the same ‘‘indiscretion’’ when he 
wrote that article that he did the timers in the race above referred to, 

The Brighton Course has gone into the hands of Mr. Johnson, expe- 
rienced in the business, a ‘‘gentleman and scholar.’ He intends giving 
$1,500 in purses at the Spring meeting, at which time we anticipate much 
sport, and of which you shall be posted. Prainm. 

Ourcaco, Ill., Feb. 17, 1857. 





Extraordinary Fish.—The good people of Baten Rouge are all agog about 
a most curious specimen of ichthyology—a cross between a sturgeon and 
an alligator—described below. The ‘‘Advocate,’’ by a rather ‘free transla- 
tion,’’ calls it a ‘‘rara avis :’’ — 

It was between four and five feet in length, a foot or more around the 
thick part of the body, and of a species never"before seen here. The head 
was built after the pattern of that of a greyhound, the gills, when viewed 
from behind, forming a very passable ear to the eye of the casual observer. 
The mouth prot:: '-d from under the neck about two or three inches, and 
looked (so to speak) like the end of a very round well sticking out of the 
ground ; it was some three inches across. ‘The skin of the monster was 
like that of a shark, as was its shape from the middle of the back t& the 
end of the tail. The lower portion of thé body was without any bone 
whatever, and the flesh hard and solid. Tt was caught at Prophet's »? 
in the Mississippi river above this city, and survived its change of t 
all through the day. Some are of the opinion that the distinguished finny 
subject was born to be a sturgeon, but becoming ambitious in his youth, 
he attempted first to become @ shark, then a whale, whose home ought to 
be in salt water, if it wasn’t. 


Plum has left John Scott's stables, having been sold for a large 





figure to an Irish gentleman, who intends him for stad. 
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. country ; children should be encouraged to appreciate its beauties. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 





Feb. 28, 























THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
r (Phi City Item 

. yur citizens hav« med at 

We hope their influence ma 

exterminated 


With much pleasure, w ne 
gation for the preservation of gam 
felt in our State. The birds of this shore are being rapidly 
those that remained with us this winter, we fear, are nearly all destroyed 
In our meadows, over which the late terrible gale swept the tide and ice, 
they seem to have generally perished. The meadow larks which here 
make their abode, are now only to be found with the dead mudhens, mea- 
dow mice, muskrats. For a few days after the storm, we saw the wild 
ducks and geese wandering in apparent distress over the fields and woods 
without leaders ; but they, téo, have disappeared, though we hope they 
haye gone to a more genial climate. Indeed they could do no better, for 
the waters inside of the beaches were all closed by ice, while the sea, for 
many miles from the land, was in the same condition. Last winter was 

trying upon our land birds ; up to which time we had plenty of quails, 
pee occasional woodcock (for the latter do not migrate) ; but now there 
is not one left. The poor creatures have the guns, snares, and traps, to 
contend with, besides the severity of the winters. Evea the summer birds 
are being ted ; several of the families of the waders, which were 
here a few years ago, are now extinct, while others are becoming so scarce 
that we are they, too, in a little time, will become extinct. With 
these, more tiful creatures have gone, also some of our most delicious 
luxuries. The terrapin, which a few years ago was quite plentiful, is now 
80 that it sells for nine dollars per dozen, before the mud from 
which it has been taken is yet dried upon its back. And this may be said 
of the fishes. ‘These things are all killed, and caught out of season; the 
irds when feeding their young ; the terrapins when filled with eggs, and 
the in their time of spawning. Most of them go to Cape Island dur- 
ing the bathing season. We have a law for their protection, but it is dis- 
No doubt our Legislature will be glad to aid the association In 
its worthy enterprise ; all good men will ; but the refusal to patronize the 
eating houses where such things are sold out of season, which has been 
wisely determined upon, will do more than law or argument ; and we 
hope this will not be forgotten by your people when they visit Cape Island 
and other watering places along the coast. Your city, with its Academy 
of Natural Sciences, and learned men, might doa great deal for these 
friendless things, and at the same time add much that would be interesting 
to our literature. 

When we see the heartlessness with which they are destroyed, we can- 
not but think it is all for the want of cultivation, for we have never known 
@ person properly educated who did not admire nature in all her forms. 
If we could introduce Ornithology into our common schools, so that the 
loveliness and usefulness of the birds could be understood by our growing 
population, in a little time they would not thug be sacrificed by man : they 
would be esteemed for something more than their flesh, and their delight- 


ful companionship would be courted with expressions of love rather than 
hatred. e want a national magazine devoted to our natural history, and 
to rural things generally. We do not care enough for the charms of the 


Those 
of the city should.be permitted to visit it, to stroll upon the banks of 
some of our elegant streams, where they might see the birds, tlowers, 
trees, and even the little fishes which play with so much gracefulness in 
all our waters. Such sights would do them good ; their tastes would be 
refined, and they would be better men and better women, from having 
beefi made familiar with them. It has often occurred to us that the Smith- 
sonian Institute could do much by the publication of a monthly magazine, 
devoted to these matters. It could thus diffuse that knowledge to the 
masses which is now locked up for the few. Mr. Smithson bequeathed his 
fortune to the United States for the diffusion of knowledge. _ Is it not ra- 
ther packed in a stone building, and in kegs and jars, for the benefit of 
those who would have acoess to it without the aid of such a fortune. We 
occasionally see a catalogue of what is there kept, or we may receive an 
annual report, and perchance a very scientific lecture ; so much so that 
fewcan understand it—but is this diffusing knowledge as Mr. Smithson 
evidently intended it? The printing press with its steam power should 
be there at work, and there should pour from it a living fountain of elegant 
literature upon the natural history of our own country. It should publish 
a monthly magazine, which should be sold at cost price, a portion of the 
fund thus thrown into its treasury should go to the support of correspon- 
dents in different parts of the continent, and other parts of the world. 
Had we a work of this kind, with our railroads and telegraphs, we could 
s00n know much of our natural history that is yet in thedark. We could | 
follow the birds in their migrations, and almost behold the flowers bloom- 

img in a perpetual Spring. It would make a ‘‘sunny realm around us.”’ 
Not one in a hundred of our people know anything about our natural his- 
tory ; our farmers @o not know the names of the birds, and our educated | 
authors are equally unenlightened. 

Lately, when reading a very popular and interesting book from the pen 
of one of our most gifted authoresses, we were startled tolearn that the 
birds of the Dismal Swamp regaled some of her characters, who there fled, 
at the season of gathering grapes. We have never listened to the song of 
a bird in the Autumn ; and are satisfied they do not sing here during that 
season. With us all are hushed by the middle of July, and they seldom 
sing after midsummer. Yet, we dare not say the lady is mistaken, for we 
have no means of determining the matter; and, while some of our own 
sing in midwinter, we do not see why those of other lands should not in the 
fall. If our summer birds do sing a little south of us, during the months 
of autumn, the fact is not generally known. One creat reason for suppos- | 
ing it cannot be so, is, that the matter of song appears to belong to the sea- | 
sons of mattng and incubation; and we are not informed that any of 
them, in their natural state, breed ag iin, afterleaving us. To show the im- 
portance of such a work as that to which we have alluded, permit us to 
state, there are many questions that are not settled by books we now have. 
For instance, how do the swan of Chesapeake Bay reach therefrom the 
north—and where do they, and the wild geese, pass the summer? 

We are told that the former follow the Susquehanna River, and that 
they travel in the night; but, who knowsit? They do not pass this 
shore. Again, our cape extends 31 miles into the sea, and is separated from 
Delaware by water of 13 miles. It is famous for its varieties of soft-billed 
birds. Now in their migrations, how do they quit us? Many of them 
seem too feeble to cross the boisterous bay, at a season when it is most 
windy ; and, yet, instinct would lead them to the point of the cape ; and, 
from thence over, while it would be unnatural for them to go north, so as 
to pass the river, where narrowed—say at Trenton. Im fact, they cannot 
come to us by this round-about way, for they are here often two weeks be- 
fore they are noticed at Salem, where the bay begins to be narrowed, 60 
miles below. Living here, in the most southern county of New Jersey, 
we have often went around to follow some of the birds in their migrations. 
We. have travelled with the swallows for some miles, as they have been 

south, in the early autumn, moving from fence to fence, in large 

with a iar clustering, and twittering, only to be observed when 
are thus leaving us. It would seem no hardship to keep in with them, 
- we never could, long enough to see whether the bay was crossed 
Or not, | 

We observe the wild geese, as they pass from south tonorth, and north 
to south, in the season of their migrations ; and we notice they generally 
take rep of favorable winds, coming in the fall, with the wind 
from the t, and going in the spring, with it from the south. The 
ducks, ake Ba suppose are found so abundantly in the waters of the 
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Chesapeak in large flocks back of the breakers of our strand. 
This is the of the information we have concerning this interesting 
subject of the migration of the birds. All the rest reach us, and quit us, 
80 quietly that we do not observe them. About the first of May we have 
many of the little songsters with us only for a few days or a few hours— 
which would seem to argue that they must come to us directly from the 
south ; for we could hardly expect them to travel so much out of their 
way as to come around by the falls of the Delaware merely to pay us the 
liments of the season. We notice them gliding through the woods, 
skulking and skipping from bush to bush along the roadside, while every 
motion is carrying them to the home which, evidently, they are seeking 
ina cooler region. 
re are other matters in our natural history that could thus be made 
to-weach the multitude. How little do we know of our forest trees, 
al and fishes! We admit that they have been written upon, but the 
had as well be in nang for all that is generally understood of them. 
J “want a magazine, with plates, at about five dollars per year, pub- 
lished monthly, and edited by a man who come down fo the English 
Py ga who will express himself witli the simplicity of the things 
he w write. A man like Gilbert White, or Selborne, or some that 
could te. named of our own countrymen. When the masses have more 
awieige of the birds, then will they be preserved. It is for the want of 
‘. Y are not siated, and are thus so wantonly sacrificed. Ignorance 
always cruel ; refinement is always kind and gentle. Our hearts will be 


nproved when we appreciate the birds and things of our beautiful 
country ; but, while they are so much disregarded, too many of them will 
remain in their rough state. R. C. H. 


Cape May Court House, ¥. J., Feb. 6, 1857. 
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Owls look wiser than eagtes, and many a sheep-skin passes for chamois, 


| decomposition of substances containing alumina in quantities. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
A LECTURE, BY un. J. C. NESBIT 


nilemer | assure j ta ne very great 4 
you this evening for t | ot elucidating some 
when applied to ag 
n that art that they 


f those pr iciples of science and philosophy 
riculture, will no doubt produce the same effects 
have produced upon kindred arts in this country. Until recent times the 
application of science to agriculture was not enco raged ; On the contrary, 
it was discouraged, I may say, by the backwardness of the farmers them- 
selves ; while other circumstances coincident with this have prevented that 
rapid progress in agriculture which has been found in most branches of 
the commerce and manufactures of our land. As you are all aware, 
however, fa change has now come over ‘‘the spirit of the dream,’’ and 
within the last few years there has been a degree of advancement in agri- 
culture which, I dare say, none of you remember to have taken place in 
that pursuit at any previous period. Now it will be my endeavor to bring 
before you this evening a few of the salient facts and the chief principles 
of science as applied to agriculture. 

On so large a subject it would be perfectly impossible forme to do more 
than touch upon a few points ; and if at some subsequent period I should 


have the honor of again appearing before you, the points which I leave | 


unnoticed this evening may then form the subject-matter of another lec- 
ture (cheers). Allow me, in the first instance, to point out to you what I 
have termed ‘‘the application of science to agriculture.’’ Agriculture, as an 
art, has existed from time immemorial. Our fathers, and our grandfathers, 
and our great-grandfathers, and all our ancestors before them, ploughed 
the land, harrowed the land, and tilled the land; they obtained crops, 
and realized certain results from certain operations—in our country in one 
way, in another country in another way. But the facts of their art, how- 
ever numerous and important, had never been collected—had never been 
strung, as it were, together ; they were like the beads of a necklace, each 
unimportant by itself, but when strung together, forming an important 
whole. Now the application of science to agriculture, at the present 
time, is to collect the facts of agriculture, facts with which you have be- 
come perfectly familiar in your own experience, and to show why certain 
causes produce certain effects ; and I believe I shall be able to point out to 
you something to-night which will enable you to trace some of the facts 


with which you are yourselves acquainted, to certain simple and definite | 


causes. 

The first point to which I shall direct your attention is the nature of 
soils, because I think that before we commence any investigation into the 
nature of plants, we should know something about the character of the 
soils in which they grow. Viewing our planet as a whole, we may regard 
itas consisting of earth, or solid matter ; water, or liquid matter; and 
air, or gaseous matter. These three kinds of matter are quite capable of 


| changing their form. The solid may become a liquid or a gas, the gas a 


liquid or a solid ; and a liquid may become either the one or the other. 
The particular mode in which any of these forms of matter is presented to 
us depends upon heat; so that, you see, the old myth of the ancient phi- 
losophers, that fire, air, earth, and water, are the four elements, is not in 
reality so very far wrong. Taking a broad and general view, it may be 
affirmed that the solid matter, the liquid matter, and the gaseous matter, 
aided by the light and the heat of the sun which acts upon all these, are 
the great elements upon which the animal and the vegetable existence of 
the whole world depends. Now in this county (Cornwall) we are blessed 
with a very large amount of acertain rock called granite, which is re- 
garded by geologists as the primitive rock of the world, containing within 
itself the material from which most of the other rocks have been derived 
by action of some kind or other upon its surface. This granite, supposed 
to be the primeval rock, has been subjected to the operation of certain 
causes. Now granite reck consists of certain substances which are subject 
to the action of the air. Without mentioning at the present moment 
those properties of the airgghich act upon granite, let me point out to you 
that one of the chief ingredients in granite is feldspar, which is found in 
all the granite in Cornwall. This contains 65 per cent. of a substance 
called silica, which you know very well under the name of sand. I am 
not speaking now of the shell-sand of the coast, but of hard, gritty, sili- 
cious sand. [t contains also 18 per cent. of a substance called alumina, 
which is the base of clay ; a pure alumina is, in fact, a pure argillaceous 
matter. It also contains a substance called potash, to the extent of about 
16 per cent. Now nothing at first sight appears more indestructible than 
granite rock. But there is abundant evidence that granite is very destruc- 
tible, especially if it contain a large amount of feldspar. Porcelain clay, 
which is found in such large quantities in this county, is obtained from 
the decomposition of granite, and what is called china-stone is simply 
granite partially decomposed. Now what is the nature of the action of 
fair in this case? There is a certain principle in the air called carbonic- 
acid gas, which acts upon the potash in the feldspar, and dissolves it out ; 
and, of course, the etfect of dissolving the potash is just like that of tak- 
ing the mortar out of a wall—the other materials fall to pieces. If in 
the district of St. Austle parties did not wash out the clay to use it for va- 
rious artificial purposes, the rain which falls from heaven, and the con- 
tinual action of the air, would eventually produce the same result. And 
without entering into any description of other substances similar to feld- 
spar, 1 would simply observe that the general origin of clay soils is the 
While 
you find the alumina, which is a very light substance, washed down into 
one part, you have the silicious matter washed down into another part ; 
and this disintegrating and washing process on different rocks goes on un- 
til you get every variety of soil that can be conceived, froma clay toa 
sharp sand. 

Well, having seen that soils owe their primary origin to the disintegra- 
tion of rocks, of which there is such an abundance in Cornwall, let us 
now proceed to consider the effect of atmospheric action upon soils them- 
selves when they have been formed. Now, gentlemen, there are cer- 
tain substances in the soil, which are, as I have before intimated, solu- 
ble: potash, soda, lime, magnesia, phosphate of lime, &c., are some of 
them. These substances are continually acted upon in the soil by the air 
—that is to say, they are liberated from their insoluble combinations in a 
soluble form, provided the air acts upon them ; while in the absence of at- 
mospheric action they are not rendered soluble. Thus we see at once the 
necessity of exposing the land to the air by ploughing, by harrowing, and 
by every other mechanical means that is suitable, in order to secure the 
liberation of those substances which are essential to the growth of plants. 
In order, gentlemen, that the soils of any given district may be properly 
tilled, it is necessary that they should be regularly exposed to the action of 
the air, that they should be properly drained, and that, if lime be absent, 
it should be supplied in sufficient quantity. Let me—taking these points 
in the order in which I havementioned them—first speak of the action of 
the soil upon the air. Every substance—a piece of chalk, for example— 
has a certain amount of surface, and the surface of every solid body at- 
tracts air and moisture. It has been proved that there is more air and 
more moisture within the first 100th part of an inch from the surface of 
this glass [holding up a tumbler] than within the second 100th part; the 
truth being that the surface of any solid Lody attracts aériferous matter: 
You would hardly imagine, but it is mfevertheless a fact, that a piece of 
charcoal like this fexhibiting a piece] would, if exposed to ammoniacal 
gas, absorb 90 times its own volume of that gas. This piece of chalk has 
now a certain surface. If I break it, it will have two surfaces; if I break 
it again, it will have twomore. And asthe absorbent power of any sub- 
stance depends upon the extent of surface, so, you perceive, the more you 
pulverize your land the greater must he the extent of surface which you 
expose to the action of the air. (Cheérs). Every division that you make 
exposes a greater amout of surface, and the finer the division is, or, to use 
@ phrase which is common in another part of the kingdom, if not here, 
the finer tilth you make, the better the land will be adapted for the 
growth of plants. I again repeat, all solid bodies have the power of ab- 
sorbing the liquid and gaseous bodies which are found in the air. Thus 
you have the ammonia absorbed from the air, and al] the other materials 
in the air which are required for the proper development of the plant—you 
have all these absorbed by the finely pulverized soil, and you have that soil 
at the proper time liberating those substances for the roots of the plant. 
Let us take a case in point—a case which will serve to illustrate the ne- 
cessity of well stirring np the land in order to its proper cultivation. I 
will suppose that you havea field of turnips. In such a season as the 
last, when there was a considerable amount of dry weather, you might 
have considered that it was not desirable to practise horse-hoeing at such a 
period—you might have su that loosening the soil between thetur- 
nips would let in heat to the roots of the turnips, and dry them up. 
Now, gentlemen, remember that, if you haveno rain coming down in the 
day, you have dews falling at night ; and let me tell you, that to ‘have a 
thoroughly-pulverized soil, and to keep continually exposing it to the ac- 
tion of the air, is the best mode of absorbing the greatest obtainable 
amount of dew from the air, so that during the very best portion of the 
day the plants may have a certain amount of moisture, which they have 
taken from the air in the night, to sustain them. Let me, then, recom- 
mend to you the stirring and horse-hoeing of your root-plants during dry 
weather, if you wish tosecure the greatest development for them which is 





attainable under such circumstances. 


nn} 

| Let me now proceed, gentlemen, to point out to you one or two things 
connected with draining. In the first place, you will observe that, if it be 
the fact, as I have stated, that the more porous a soil is, the greater 
amount of surface it exposes, and the greater amount of substances it ab- 


sorbs from the air, when the pores of the soil are filled with water. the 
cannot be taking anything from the a It is, therefore, clearly the 
y first principle of good practical farming not to have an excess of 
moisture in the land. The next point has reference to the depth of 
drains. Now I don’t know whether all you gentlemen are aware thaf 


| there is a certain principle in nature call d capillary attraction. It is a 
| long term, but it means the attraction of tubes or fissures. If I had this 
_ jar [pointing to @ large glass jar| nearly full of common garden-soil, and 
if I were to allow water to penetrate the bottom of the jar, I should find 
the water rising up gradually until it got, perhaps, to the very top of the 
vessel. It would rise by what is called capillary attraction. Again, if I 
were to puta piece of sugar into half a teaspoonful of water, the sugar 
would drain up all the water by capillary attraction. A similar effect is 
produced in the case of the soil. When the water got to the top, it 
would be evaporated. When water evaporates, it produces cold. You 


| are all aware of that, from your own experience. If you get wetthrough, 


you catch cold, from that cause. The evaporation of excess-water from 
the surface of soils, therefore, cools them below the natural temperature, 
and retards the growth of plants accordingly. It is, therefore, necessary 
that you should keep this point toward which water rises by capillary at- 
traction, eighteen inches or two feet below the upper surface of the soil ; 
for if you do not do that, you will have the moisture mounting nearly to 
the surface, and the cold arising from its evaporation there will produce 
pernicious effects. It cannot be necessary for me to tell you how essential it 
is that the roots of plants should be kept warm. You all know that in hot- 
houses, and places used for forcing plants, great importance is attached to 
bottom-heat. One of the great points, therefore, which I have to impress 
upon you, with respect to draining, is the absolute necessity of so mana- 
ging the operation as to prevent that evaporation of the surface, which 
cannot but produce a most injurious effect upon the piant. 

Let us next observe that there is, I think, considerable misunderstanding 
generally prevailing as to the manner in which drains act. Weare all apt 
to imagine that, when we have put drains into the soil, they act from the 
surface, and that the water flows into them from above, and passes 
away. Now, gentlemen, the water never flows into the drains from the 
surface ; it sinks through the land and rises to the bottom of the drain. 
I recollect some time ago, finding some of my agricultural friends farther 
east very much puzzled in reference to a particular case of drainage, There 
was a field in which drains had been laid to the depth of three feet, and 
these were found not to drain the land properly. Some five feet drains 
were laid down in the same fields. Well, both sets of drains were carefully 
watched. A heavy shower fell. To the astonishment of the gentlemen 
who were trying the experiment, the five-feet drains began to run first, 
and they continued running steadily for many hours. At last the three- 
feet drains began also to act ; and the two sets ran steadily for some time, 
the five feet drains, however, evidently delivering the most water. At 
length the three-feet drains ceased running ; and some considerable time 
afterwards the flow of water from the five feet drains also terminated. 
That which seemed very singular to obscrves was, that the upper or three- 
feet drains which were nearest to the surface upon which the rain fell, 
were the last to run and the first to give over; while the five-feet or low- 
est drains were the first to run and the last to cease. That which seemed 
puzzling was, that the water from the surface should pass an outlet three 
feet in depth, to issue from one of two feet lower. But what appeared pa- 
radoxical in this case, arose from the belief in the observers that the de- 
scending water enters a drain from the top, whereas it is easily susceptible 
of proof that water enters from the bottom. 

If we were to take a common puncheon, say six feet in depth, and 
were to insert a tap or tube one foot from the bottom and another three 
feet from the bottom (that is, respectively five and three feet deep), and 
were to fill the puncheon with sand or earth, weshould have, on a limited 
scale, an accurete representation of the field in question. If we were to 
commence pouring water into the top of the puncheon, the liquid would 
find its way to the bottom of the cask, passing both outlets without run- 
ning out. As, however, we continued to pour in the fluid, the water-level in 
the cask would gradually rise until it attained the height of the lower tap 
or drain, when, entering that aperture from the bottom, it would immediately 
make its escape from the vessel. If we still continued to pour in water at 
the top in quantities greater than could issue from the lower vent, the wa- 
ter-level would continue to rise until its surface reached the under part of 
the upper or three feet exit, whence it would also begin to flow. If we still 
poured in water until the butt was filled, that is, until the water-level 
should reach the surface of the soil, and then were to cease, we should find 
that for some time both apertures would continue to run; that when the 
water-level had descended three feet the upper drain would cease, and that 
the lower drain would continue to run until the level of the fluid had de- 
scended to five feet, when no more could issue, and the water-level would 
remain at a distance of five feet from the top of the soil. It is, there 
fore, perfectly apparant from this view of the facts of the case, why the 
lower drain must necessarily first and last discharge more water than the. 
shallower drain. 

Let me further say, gentlemen, in reference to this subject, that deep 
draining, with the drains at very long distances apart, cannot, in my opin- 
ion, be right. Moreover, the idea that any one can lay down a system of 
drainage which will be applicable in all cases, seems to me preposterous. 
Draining, to be effectual, requires a knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
land to which it is to be applied. It is quite absurd to suppose that there 
can be one unique or unvarying system of drainage, when nature is so va- 
ried and so distinct in her forms, appearances, and operations. I may 
here add, that with drainage there ought generally to be associated subsoil 
ploughing. Now, it was not my intention to enter at any length into the 
subject of drainage, because it is a question which would, in fact, require 
a whole evening to itself, so many and so varied are the phases which 
it presents; so different are the requirements of the different soils. 

I now go on to speak, therefore of the use of lime. This is a matter of 
considerable importance to all western farmers. Throughout the eastern 
and the midland districts of England lime is found very generally dissemi- 
nated, not only in the limestone rocks there, but also throughout the clay 
soils; and, consequently, the application of it to the land is not required 
there to anything like the same extent that it is here. On the other hand, 
in those soils which prevail towards the west, lime is, 7s 1 know from my 
own analyses, found generally only in very minute proportions, and then 
not always in the condition in which it ought to exist in the soil in order 
to develope its best characteristics and powers. Hence the large amount 
of lime which has been found practically useful here in the form of simple 
lime ; and further to the south and west in the form of shell-sand, which 
is carried on to the land in large quantities. 


Now the action of lime, gentlemen, is this : it helps to liberate a certain 
amount of the insoluble materials in the soil. which would otherwise not 
be liberated within the same period of time. If I were to powder a piece 
of feltspar, mix it with common water and some lime, and then leave the 
whole ior a twelvemonth, I should, at the expiration of the period, find a 
much larger amount of potash liberated through the action of the lime 
than could have been liberated had there been no lime. So that lime, you 
see, produces a very powerful effect in liberating and making soluble some 
of the mineral ingredients of the soil. It also operates powerfully in re- 
lation to the dead vegetable matter which exists in the soil, helping it to 
vor! the form in which it is best adapted for the production of vegeta- 

e life. 

Let me mention a case which will serve to illustrate how powerful ‘s the 
use of lime :—A few years ago, having had soils at Exmoor sent to me for 
examination, my report upon them was this: ‘‘You may use guano, you 
may use superphosphate, or anything you please, to stimulate production ; 
but if you do not also use lime the result will not be satisfactory ; lime is 
the first essential, and after that has been applied, you may have recourse 
to artificial manures.’’ Well, a twenty-acre field, on Exmoor, cultivated 








by Mr. Smith, the well-known and intelligent steward of Mr. Knight's 
property, was pared and burnt, and lime was applied to all but an acre, 
where, in consequence of there not being enough lime brought up for the 
whole, none was used. The whole of the land had 0 applied to it, 
and the turnips were drilled with superphosphate of lime. To one inch, 
where lime was put, there was a beautiful crop of turnips ; and to one 
inch, where no lime was put, there were no turn atall. This is a case 
which clearly proved how n is the presence of lime. But, gentle- 
men, if I were to tell you that you might go on year after year without 
doing anything else, I should be saying what might lead you into a very 
great error. Lime ought so be regarded by you as an amendment to the soil, 
not a8 a manure. You ought to consider lime as a substance to be added to 
the land occasionally, chiefly in order to ameliorate its condition, and ret- 
der it better adapted for the application of manures, though of course at 
the same time it supplies a certain amount of lime to the plant itself. 
You should on no account apply it indiscriminately, and to any amount. 
If you do that, you will bring your land into a bad state, and will lose 4 
certain amount of income—@ result which is to be carefully avoided in 
these days of high rentsand taxes. In order to proceed on the right basis, 
you must, as I have before intimated, view lime in the light of a substance 
to be used occasionally, and not in place of a proper and continual supp!¥ 





of manure. 
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evéficient caloareous or limy matter for the purpose of cultivation, and that 
the period has now arrived when, if other substances are applied, the land 
St ee ianannies et the presence of lime in adequate quantities, be 
will, in consequence of the pres use of them. 

arfeetly prepared to make the . 
peewee prep sneak to you, gentlemen, of vegetables, or the various crops 

I mus ae What are they, and what do they contain? Without 
which yet es ‘exetables which grow in the sea, and which only require 
speaking th Me ee. of being attached to rocks, and having a hold there, 
~~ wine that the vegetables which are cultivated on the farm are 
rhe | Pr have a root and a stem, or at all events to have a portion which 
grows in the land and a portion which grows out of the land. That por- 
tion which grows in the land, and which is called the root, serves two pur- 

ses 1 it serves as & holdfast for the plant in the land, and it serves, by 
means of the little pores which are found throughout the root, to absorb 
those matters from the soil which the plant requires for its development. 
The plant also sends leaves into the air, and these act by absorption upon 
any materials contained in the air which may be essential to the plant. 

Now, gentlemen, if you have been in the habit of considering that plants 
derive all their materials from the soil, you have been in the habit of con- 
sidering wrongly ; for they derive all their materials from the air, into 
which the leaves shoot, and about one-tenth—and many of them very 
much lees than that—from the soil in which the grow. It is on this point 
that | wish now especially to address you. If I burn this piece of paper 
(holding it up), paper being in fact a vegetable, the ash which is lett be- 
bind is what came from the soil: that is called the mineral or inorganic 
matter, consisting of the phosphate of lime and the potash, and the other 
materials which the plant may happen to derive from the soil. All that 
which burns off and goes into the air was derived originally from the air ; 
so that this analysis is exceedingly simple. That which does not burn off, 
viz.. the ashes, originally came from the soil; that which burnt off, origin- 
ally came from the air. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish to speak to you of those materials which plants 
derive from the air, and from the water which comes down from the air. 
There are only four substances which plants derive from the air, and, 
though I am very much afraid of introducing too much chemistry, I must 
give you some account of each of them :— 
~ One is called oxygen, another is called nitrogen, another hydrogen, and 
another carbon or charcoal. I must, I say, endeavor to convey to you 
some idea what these substances really are. I am probably addressing 
many persons who are as well acquainted with these substances as myself 
but I think it best to go to the bottom, in order that none may be with- 
out the requisite information. Here we have, then, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and carbon. Now let us begin with oxygen. Oxygen, gentle- 
men, used to be called vital-air, because animals are absolutely dependent 
upon it for their life: they cannot exist without it. If we were deprived 
ot the oxygen which is found in the air, we should all die, die by suffoca- 
tion. Death from drowning is nothing else than the cessation of breath- 
iug ror waat of the vital power in the air. Common air contains oxygen 
in the proportion of one-fifth, that is to say, five bushels of air contain one 
bushel of oxygen. 

‘This substance in air is diluted by another substance called nitrogen ; 
and if it were not so diluted, we should be placed in considerable difficulty, 
because it is se powerful a burner, so strong in its action, that it would 
burn everything up. If I had a jar of oxygen, and were to introduce with- 
in it any burning body, you would immediately see the combustion in- 
crease to an enormous extent. I have gota little oxygen in a glass on this 
table, and if it has stood the journey from London you will see the effect 
which I have mentioned. [A piece of ignited wood was here inserted in 
the aperture of the glass, where it burned with increased intensity.] The 
increased insensity is entirely owing to the oxygen. This substance it is 
which serves to burn up all our fuel. You can now understand why, if oxy- 
gen were not diluted by four times its own volume we should’ be incapable 
of existing. Everything then would be burned as quickly as a piece of 
paper when put in the fire. 

Now let me introduce into a jar of oxygen a piece of ignited charcoal or 
carbon, which I was peaking of, in order that you may see how much more 
brilliantly it burns there than it does in the ordinary atmosphere. [Ex- 
periment performed.] The produce of this union is called carbonic acid, 
or charcoal gas, and of its properties I shall shortly speak. Well, now, 
gentlemen, after what you have just seen, you cannot be surprised when I 
tell you that this substance, which is always found in the air, is most ac- 
tive in the decomposition of manure-heaps and of animal and vegetable 
matter generally. ‘To this point it is my intention to allude further in an 
after-part of the lecture. Well, now, oxygen is also found in water. 
Water consists of hydrogen, one of the other elements of which I spoke, 
and oxygen. You must bear in mind the difference between these two 


substances. Oxygen is the body which consumes everything : hydrogen 
is one of the substances which is burnt. All tallow, all oils, all wood, all 
things generally which burn with a flame contain hydrogen. Hydrogen 


is, as I have just stated, found in water, and it can be liberated from wa- 
ter with perfect ease. Water, as I have just told you, consists of oxygen, 
and hydrogen. If I put into water something which likes the oxygen 
better than the hydrogen does, the hydrogen will be liberated. I have got 
here.a metal called potassium, discovered by a Cornish man named Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and this substance has the power of instantly decompos- 
ing water ; the moment it comes in contact with the water the water will 
be decomposed. This potassium, which is, I repeat, a metal, will unite 
with oxygen—the powerful substance which I showed to be contained in 
water—will with it form a substance called potash, and the hydrogen will 
burn on the surface of the water. [Experiment performed.}| What you 
saw burning was the hydrogen liberated from the water, nof merely the 
little piece of metal that I put in. 

Well, now, gentlemen, you perceive that there is such a thing as de- 
composition of water; that which you saw burning was the hydrogen gas, 
of which T had previously spoken. Now water can be decomposed in other 
ways besides that which I have introduced. There is in this bottle some 
common zinc. I will put a little water to it and some oil of vitriol, when 
the zinc will unite with the oxygen of the water, forming oxide of zinc, 
which will be dissolved by the acid, and the hydrogen of the water will at 
the same time be liberated. If the gas thus set free were mixed with oxy- 
gen, and alight applied, there would be aloud explosion, and I must 
therefore allow the gas to be liberated for a certain time, in order to drive 
out all the air. [Experiment proceeded with. ] 

‘ow we havea liberation of the gas, and you see it burning there. 
Why does it burn? Because, by placing the light near it I have caused 
sufficient heat to enable it to unite with the oxygen of the air. [Experi- 
ment continued.| The gas produced from the water is now uniting with 
the oxygen of the air, and is forming water again. You know that the 
Vapor of water can be deposited on cold bodies in the form of dew. If I 
hold this glass [exhibiting a tumbler] over the burning hydrogen, you 
pee: find the glass will immediately become dim, from the deposition of 
hove, a produced in the act of burning [describes experiment. | We 
terior my spas = experiment a decomposition of water in ae ba 
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now come to carbon or charcoal. I gave you just pow an example of 


mal or vegetable matter containing carbon ; and when I tell you that it is 
this carboni¢-acid gas that kills so many men who incautiously descend 
into wells or brewers’ vats, and that it is, in fact, identical with what is 
termed choke-damp by miners, you will admit that it is a most important 
agent wherever it is found operating. 

Let me now exhibit to you one of the effects of this gas. It isa sub- 
stance which has the power of uniting with lime-water, and forming a 
white sediment, which is, in fact, carbonate of lime, or chalk. I will 
take the bottle in which I burnt the charcoal in a previous experiment, 
and will introduce some lime-water ; on agitation you will observe that 
the lime-water, which at first was transparent, is now white like milk. 
{Experiment performed. Mr. Nesbit then showed by similar experiments 
that carbonic acid was given off by burning wood, paper, wax, and other 
similar bodies containing carbon.] I may here observe that we ourselves 
axd other animals, are all like so many steam-engines. We are obliged to 
take in so much food every day to maintain the animal heat, and to keep 
the machine in motion ; by every inspiration we take in oxygen, and by 
every expiration we give out carbonic acid, which is derived from the com- 
bustion of the charcoal of the food which we have eaten. If I pass the 
breath from my lungs into this lime-water, you will find the same kind of 
deposit that you have before observed produced from the gas proceeding 
from the burning of charcoal. [Experiment performed.] So that you see 
gentlemen, whatever may be the manner in which charcoal or carbon is 
burnt, whether it be burnt in the form of charcoal itself or as it exists in 
paper, or wax, or tallow, or as food in the animal system, the result of the 
combustion is carbonic acid gas. 

Now, in order that the properties of this substance may be well im- 
pressed upon your minds, I shall place it before you in tolerably large 
quantities, and will endeavor to show you some of its properties. I have 
here a quantity of chalk, which is carbonate of lime—that is to say, a 
combination of lime with carbonic acid. I dare say many of you have 
heard of poor unfortunate people sleeping near lime-kilns, and being killed 
by the fumes which came from them. ‘Those fumes consisted of carbonic 
acid. Now, I can liberate the carbonic acid in an easier way from the 
carbonate of lime than by heating it; all Ihave todo for that purpose 
being to put a stronger acid to the carbonate, when the strong acid will 
take the lime, and the carbonic acid will escape. The acid I shall use is 
called muriatic or hydrochloric acid, or spirits of salt, and I shall riow put 
it over the chalk in this jar. [Experiment performed.| You here see a 
very considerable effervescence, which is caused by the liberation of the 
carbonic acid. Now, carbonic acid, gentlemen, is one and a half 
times heavier than common air, and that is the reason why it collects at 
the bottom of wells and pits, and other places of the same kind. We 
have it now collecting in this vessel [pointing to the large glass jar] ; 
though we cannot see it, it is certainly there. I speak of carbonic acid ; I 
speak of what is contained in the apparently empty space above the liquid 
in the jar. I wil! send down into the jar what I may call a little searcher 
[referring to a little ignited wax taper at the end of a wire} ; and as soon 
as this searcher comes in contact with the carbonic acid gas in this jar 
(which may represent a well containing this gas), the light will go out. 
[The flame was here let down into the jar, and was instantly extinguished. | 
If a man were to go down into a well of the same kind, his life must go 
out just as the flame went out; for what prevents the combustion of a 
candle would prevent combustion in aman: the man’s life would be as 
utterly extinguished as was that flame. But @have to show you also that 
this gas is identical with that I have previously produced by the burning 
of charcoal. [Some of the gas was here poured into a vessel containing 
lime-water, and the white precipitate of carbonate of lime was imme- 
diately produced. ] 

Now, gentlemen, I have been the more particular with these experi 
ments upon carbonic acid because, although the thing is invisible to your 
eyes, it is nevertheless quite capable of proof that it is from this gas that 
every one of your vegetables derives the whole of the charcoal which they 
contain. I have just one more experiment to make before I proceed. If I 
take this glass, containing carbonic acid, and pour the gaseous contents 
over one of these candles, I have not the slightest doubt that the candle 
will go out. [Experiment performed, the result being what was intimated 
it would be. } 

I must now endeavor to give a practical turn to the subject-matter of 
the lecture. I have endeavored to point out the nature of the soil and 
the effect of drainage upon it, and the necessity of keeping it in a pul- 
verized form, in order that it may be in a proper state to absorb moisture, 
and to appropriate the various substances contained in the atmosphere. I 
have also described the four substances which constitute the organic mat- 
ter of plants—the oxygen, which burns; the hydrogen, which is burnt ; 
the nitrogen, which is found in saltpetre and nitrate of soda; and the 
charcoal, which, when united with oxygen, forms carbonic acid gas. With 
regard to this last, [ may add that it is found in the air, in the proportion 
of one part to cvery two or three thousand ; and from this source it is 
that plants derive all their carbon. 

It will perhaps be our best course to direct our attention now to the na- 

ture of plants. As I before remarked, vegetables have roots and leaves. 
Their rootlets go down into the soil, and thence obtain the nutriment in 
the soil ; their leaves go out into the air, and there seek the nutriment 
which is contained in the air. Now it is acurious fact, that when the 
light of the sun, or the diffused light of day, is shining upon the leaves of 
plants, these leaves have the power of taking in carbonic-acid gas from the 
air, of retaining the charcoal or carbon of the carbonic acid, and the hy- 
drogen of the water, within themselves, and of giving the other constitu- 
ent of these substances—viz., oxygen, or vital air—back again to the at- 
mosphere. However strange this may seem, it is nevertheless true. One 
single experiment will suffice to prove this. If you introduce a sprig of 
mint into a bottle of water containing carbonic acid, you will, after ex- 
posing it for a time to the light of the sun, find it covered with little glo- 
bules ; and if you collect all these into one globule at the top, you will find 
pure oxygen gas. Another experiment is that of a celebrated French 
chemist, who placed a living branch of a vine in a glass tube, and then 
covered the tube all over with blackened paper, so that no light could 
penetrate, and he sent a current of air through it containing about five per 
cent. of carbonic-acid gas. He sent this through the tube, and did not ex- 
pose it tothe light. He found that the tube at the other end, which passed 
through lime-water, gave an abundant precipitate, showing that the leaves 
had no action on the charcoal gas. He then took off the paper, and ex- 
posed the tube and vine-branch to the light of the sun ; and on now send- 
ing the stream of air and carbonic acid through the apparatus, not a trace 
of carbonic acid was found to pass through at the other end. 
Another point which you have to remember is, that plants obtain the 
largest amount of their nutriment from the air. You shall plant a forest 
upon land which contains no vegetable matter—I might say, upon brown 
Willy or Rough Tod ; you, or some one else coming after you, may, at the 
end of say fifty years, remove cart-load after cart-load of timber, and yet, 
at the expiration of the period, the soil shall be richer in vegetable matter 
than it was when the trees were first planted. Where did all this vegeta- 
ble matter come from, if not from the air? Again, in the case of a field of 
turnips, it is the action of the leaves of the turnip upon the air that se- 
cures the greatest amount of vegetable matter. Bear in mind, then, that 
plants are dependent in a far greater degree upon the air than upon the 
land ; that so far as the land is concerned, you can only, after a due sup- 
ply of mineral matter, assist the plant in endeavoring to obtain more or- 
ganic matter by its roots from the land than it could naturally obtain by 
its’ leaves from the air; and in this consists the true principle of ma- 
nuring. 

I ~ now proceed to speak to you about the production of farm-yard 
dung. That is the sine qua non of farmers, and I am afraid that some 
farmers attach too much importance to it, regarding it as if nothing else 
could possibly equal it in value. Now, gentlemen, what is farm-yard 
dung? Iam not about to speak now of all the various modes of manuring 
which are adopted, though I have heard it stated that the decomposing 
vegetable matter differs greatly in different counties. Farm-yard dung is 
neither more nor less than decomposed vegetable matter, derived from 
plants which once had life in the soil, and which, when returned to the 
land, will furnish the necessary elements for reproducing vegetable life. 
The manner in which it is decomposed—the mode of reducing: it to a pro- 
per state for its application to the land—is quite another question. 

Is what I have heard stated true, that in Devonshire and Cornwall there 
are parties who are in the habit of strewing their straw on the high-roads 
and bye-roads? Is it true that in this county it is the practice to place 
vegetable matter in a position in which eve in it that is valuable is 
likely to be washed away? If that is the mode of making farm yard ma- 


ure which is adopted in this district, or in other districts, all I can say 
with regard to it is, that it ig not a mode which I should recommend for 


rt m considering the subject of the decomposition of vegetable 
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from wet, and place your feeding animals upon it? b cause, in that case, 


you would hay @ the dung of the animals upon the straw, and the vegeta- 
ble matter also. — rhe truth is, that every possible precaution ought to be 
taken against losing anything valuable that is contained in vegetable mat- 
ter ; and with this view you should seek to have a proper amount of mois- 
ture and no more, and endeavor to associate farm-yard manure with ma- 
terials which will tend to fix the ammonia, and so on, and prevent it from 
passing away. Now the quality of the manure must depend on the quality 
of the vegetables on which you feed your animals. If you feed them 
merely upon straw, the value of the dung will be in proportion to that of 
the straw ; whereas, if you add oilcake, and other substances of a similar 
nature, there will be a proportionate increase of value. There is no ulti- 
mate action in the animal economy—no action, that is, in relation to the 
food which the animal consumes, that does not take place in ordinary de- 
composition. If you decomposed a large quantity of vegetable matter 
whether it were oilcake or straw, you would have oot the same ultimate 
result as if you passed it through the body of ananimal. The animal sys- 
tem does not add anything whatever to its value: the animal only gives 
forth what it received. Indeed, so far as manuring is concerned, the dung 
of the animal is always less valuable than would have been the food on 
which the animal had subsisted. It must, therefore, always be borne in 
mind by practical farmers that the animal adds nothing to food, but only 
subtracts from it. Many poe are apt to imagine that the fact is other- 
wise ; but they are certainly mistaken. If you had more turnips than your 
sheep required—and I have known such an instance—and were to chop up 
a field of turnips and plough them in, the result would be that you would 
afterwards get a far better barley crop than you would have done had the 
sheep, by eating them, robbed the turnips of a portion of their value. I 
have seen that experiment tried over and over again, and it has always 
been attended with the same result ; therefore theory and practice deter, 
coincide in this matter. 

Well, now, with respect to the making of farm-yard manure, let me im- 
press upon you that, so far as the quality is concerned, that depends on the 
food of the animal ; and that in order to its conservation you must protect 
it against water. It is my opinion that, with the view of most effectually 
preserving the ammonia, you had better make a kind of compost heap, 
tirst spreading a quantity ef ditch stuff, road scrapings, or other earthy 
matter, and then putting a layer of dung, then another layer of earth, and 
so on, alternating the ed¥th with the dung in such a manner as will be 
most likely to cause the earth to absorb the substances which would other- 
wise pass into the air, and to prevent the wasting away of the soluble ma- 
terials. You will, 1 believe, secure a far better kind of farm-yard dung in 
that way than by any other mode of proceeding with which I am acquaint- 
ed. It is the duty, or at least the interest, of every one to try and make 
the vegetable matters of the farm go as far as he can; though, however 
he may aim at doing this, he will never be able to produce upon the farm 
all that it actually requires ; and hence he will occasionally be obliged to 
resort to extraneous sources to supply the deficiency. 

I am afraid I am detaining you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at too 
great length. The subject is such an extensive one that there are one or 
two other points which I desire still to introduce, but it must depend upon 
yourselves whether I shall do so (loud cries of “Go on’). Well, I will first 
mention the rotation of crops, and afterwards speak for a few moments in 
reference to artificial manures. With respect to the rotation of crops, I 
wish to point out to you a very clear and simple illustration. Taking the 
four-course shift as the example—though it may be expanded to six, or 
eight, or ten, or any number that you please—TI will suppose that you have 
turnips and barley and seeds or peas and wheat as your rotation. I am 
aware that you are in the habit of leaving seeds for two or three years, I 
do not wish now to express any opinion with regard to that practice ; but 
I will just state what I consider to be the true theory of crops, taking the 
four-course system as the rule, and bearing in mind that it may easily be 
expanded. After draining your land, and getting it into proper condition, 
you sow it for turnips. Now turnips are plants having a large develop- 
ment of leaves. ‘They send their roots downward in search of poste 
ment ; they send their large leaves into the air. With every breath of 
heaven that passes over the plant, the leaves absorb the carbonie acid of 
which I have been speaking ; they give out the oxygen, and retain the car- 
bon ; they absorb the ammonia from the air, and their roots draw up from 
the soil the mineral matters ; and these, uniting together, are the sources 
of the materials which the turnip stores up in the form of its bulb. The 
turnip intends, from these accumulated materials, to produce turnip seed. 
But you, gentlemen, step in and say—‘‘We don't want turnip seed ; we 
want mutton or beef.’’ And in order that you may have these, the tur- 
nips are eaten by your sheep or bullocks, and the manure produced is used 
for obtaining a crop of barley. I know you do not feed sheep here to so 
great an extent as they are fed in the eastern parts of the kingdom, but 
the argument is still the same. The matters, therefore, which the turnips 
obtained from the air are employed in producing more barley than the land 
would produce naturally. Barley being a narrow-leaved plant, you obtain 
fur it, by means of the turnip plant, a large amount of the substance which 
barley most requires ; this is put into the soil and taken up by the roots, 
and is assimilated by the barley, the result being that you produce four or 
five quarters of barley instead of the one or two quarters that you would 
obtain naturally. So that you employ, in fact, the great absorbing powers 
of one plant to assist the smaller powers of another. You must recollect, 
however, that if the relative prices of the productions were different, the 
whole of your operations would be different, so artificial and relative are 
the processes of agriculture. 

Well, with respect to clover, although clover is nota plant with large 
leaves, it isa plant of great foliage, and every little leaf that it sends into 
the air sends a rootlet downwards ; so that in exact proportion to the 
amount of foliage above the ground will be the quantity of the roots below. 
Well, then, supposing it possible that you are constantly feeding off clover 
in the spring, | would remind you that every time a sheep bites a leaf off, it 
stops the growth of the roolet connected with that leaf, for each leaf has its 
corresponding rootlet ; and as it is the roots below that furnish increased 
nutriment for the wheat, so if you do anything whatever to stop the roots, 
you to that extent diminish the amount of the wheat crop which you in 
tend afterwards to get from the land. Now if, instead of feeding off the 
clover, you were to cut it twice, removing the hay each time, and were 
then to plough the roots into the Jand and well work them, you would, I 
am sure, get a larger amount of produce from the land than you can pos- 
sibly obtain under the system of feeding off. Gentlemen, this may be new 
to some of you, but it is not the less true. I will give you an in stance—I 
might give you fifty. A friend of mine in Northamptonshire had a field of 
twenty acres of clover. It was all cut at Midsummer, and the hay re- 
moved ; one-half was subsequently fed off, and the other was allowed to 
grow until September, when it was cut, and a good crop of hay was re- 
moved from the land. A portion of each part of the field was then dug 
up, and the clover rootsseparately weighed. Where it was cut once and 
fed once, there were thirty-five hundred-weight of roots per acre ; where it 
was cut twice, there were seventy-five hundred-weight of roots = acre— 
being a difference of two tons of valuable vegetable matter in the soil in 
favor of the land where the upper growth had been twice cut and wholly 
removed away. It is, you perceive, the decomposition of the clover roots 
in the land which furnishes the additional amount of manuring matter 
necessary for the intended increased corp of wheat. Having now said all I 
intended to say with regard to the rotation of crops, I Pe ve to say a few 
words with respect to the use of artificial manures. am persuaded that 
there is no part of the country which is more likely to derive benefit fr m 
the application of artificial manures than Cornwall. Owing to the hilly 
character of the district, there is great difficulty in carting farmyard ma- 
nure, even if it could be produced in adequate quantities ; and I need not 
tell you that, where you have to put ten or fifteen loads per acre, the ex- 
pense of cartage must be much greater than it would be if you could ob- 
tain the same result with one load of another manure. What I have now 
said indicates, in some degree, the position in which you are now placed. 
Tam certain that in the next five years the agriculture of Cornwall will re- 
ceive an im 's such as t+ has never experienced hitherto; because the 
Cornish farmers will now be enabled to grow abundant crops, with the aid 
of artificial manure, in places where manures hitherto have, in consequence 
of their bulk, been practically unattainable. But let me tell you, gentle- 
men, that you have to guard against adulteration. I have m spent a 
great portion of my time in exposing thé various adulterations of manures. 

I have, too, recently met with an instance in which parties, them- 
selves a company, have presented themselves before the world as being as- 
sociated for the special purpose of protecting the interests of that unfor- 
tunate being who is sup not to be capable of protecting himself—the 
British farmer (laughter) ; and these gentlemen declared that by them, at 
least, no adulteration should be sanctioned. Gentlemen, a guano which 
was offered by these to the British farmer at about £10 per ton— 


the price of genuine Peruvian guano being, you will observe, £12 per ton 











imitation. 


—was ascertained by me on analysis to be worth only about £2 10s. per ton ; 
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while a quantity of superphosphate « whi 7 
ton, was also ascert ito be w y about £2 148. per ton Chest 
analyses wer the ‘ : Of course, these a ter 
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against impositio [mitate t luct of hor ‘ ’ ' 
never allow anything to tv their manure works without knowing 
whattis. Never allow, if you can help it, asingle artiti ial manure to come 
uponyour farm without having ascertained previously of whatit consists 


The cost of an analysis is very small, compared with the loss which you 
would sustain by using a spurious manure to assist you in the growth of vour 
crops. If we could only induce the farmers to join usin this wot k of de- 
tection and to have their artificial manures analyzed, the whole tribe of 
dishonest manure-dealers would vanish from the face of the earth as 
quickly as so many mushrooms. Weil, now, gentlemen, I have put aoe 
certain approximative valuations of the principal substances contained in 
artificial manures, in order to assist you in forming correct notions on 
this su bject 
APPROXIMATIVE ESTIMATION OF THE VALUE OF MANURES. 

In consequence ofthe variation in the composition of manure, and the 
constant adulterations practised by unprincipled dealers, It is a matter of 
considerable importance to the farmer to be able in an easy manner to 
obtain an approximative value of any manure which he may have subject- 
ed to analysis ; and we subjoin a mode of valuation, the use of which will 
at least save him from the gross imposition to which he is at present sub- 
jected. The substances which analysis and practice have proved to be most 
efficient as manuring principles are phosphates, and nitrogen In any of its 
forms. A few isolated experiments prove potash to be of some value In one 
or two crops; but, as this substance can readily be bought ina state of to- 
lerable purity as sulphate or muriate of potash, and as it Is not generally 
found in compounded manures, we shall not give this any agricultural 
value, further than as comprised under the term of alkaline salts. a. 
under any of its forms, has not yet been pr ved to have any agricultura 
value ; and carbonate of lime (chalk) is in most instances a serious detriment 
to a manure, though useful on the large scale when used per acre by tons 
atatime. From acareful comparison of numerous analyses of manure 
with the value of the substances therein contained, we have been led to 
adopt the following prices as giving the nearest a} proximative value of the 
several manuring matters 


Mulipliers of Valu 
Nitrogen....... v aA a 5 £i4 per tor 
Ammonia FO ic aes coped eage see Lee 69 
Phosphate of lime 5h > aie ; “8 * 
Phosphate of lime made soluble......... CEevapess oe . 
Organic matter ....... Ds fu dene eee err 1 
Alkaline salts......... ; os * 


Sulphate of lime (gypsum) 
Mikes .'.’.5 . ar 
Carbonate of lime 
The following mode 
years, and is exceedingly simple, as we only require the 
sample to enable us to arrive at its worth in a very few figures :— 
RULE FOR CALCULATING THE VALUE OF MANURES 
Consider the analysis to represent the components of one hundred tons. 
Multiply the respective amounts of each ingredient by its price per ton In 
the preceding table, add up the several products, and the sum will repre- 
sent the value of one hundred tons. Divide this amount by one hundred, 
and the quotient will be the price per ton. The decimals in the analysis 
below 0:5 may be disregarded, and those above that amount reckoned as 
an additional unit. Thus, in the second example, the organic matter, 
instead of 21-68, may be read 22; and the phosphate of lime, instead of 
44°35, may be called 45. 


No value 
eee nay ee if No value 
of colculation has been adopted by me tor many 
analysis of the 


EXAMPLES 
I. VALUATION OF AN AVERAGE SAMPLE OF PERUVIAN GUANO 


Value per Ton. Total 
Moisture 15°10 . - 
Organic matter 51°47 x «CEI 51 
Silica...... : 2°20 
Phosphate of lime 22°13 x <8 176 
Phosphoric acid ...... ; Per 3-23 : " 
=Phosphate of lime (made soluble) . . | £24 168 
Alkaline salts, &c 607 «K £1 6 
100 00 
Nitrogen (equal to) 13-54 per cent | 
Ammonia. 16-42 x £60 260 


1,00)£13,61 
20 


12s. per ton. 
12-20 








Il. VALUATION OF A SAMPLE OF BOLIVIAN GUANO 
Value per Ton = Tetal 
A eee 13°85 
Organic matter 21°68 “x £lx 2 
Silica , ' 2°7 i 
Phosphate of lime .............. 4435 K £8 = 602 
Phosphoric acid a ee - 3°30 
—Neutral phosphate (made soluble) 715 x 224 =— 16 
Alkaline salts ......... 1412 x £1= 14 
100-00 
Ammonia. . 402 x £60 = 240 
1,00)£7 ,96 
20 
Value £7 19s. per ton. —— 
a 19-20 
III. VALUATION OF A GOOD SAMPLE OF SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Value per Ton. Total 
Moisture....... ESOS dey wee VE Ce ie hs cos 19°82 
Organic matter....... | CPt Tee Sie aha 2072 =x £1=—= 21 
AN GS Link DS o.s o's e Fae Bedale Ose 6s ce twee 2°80 
EOE ee . 10°25 
=Neutral phosphate (madesoluble)........ 16.00 x £24 = 384 
Insoluble phosphate ..................... 1660 xK £8 = 136 
Hydrated sulphate of lime............... 2°81 x £L1l= 38 
‘ = 
100-00 
Ammonia..... ee tee ee) Pe Lee 2° x £60 = 120 





1,00)£6,91 
20 


Value £6 188. per ton. 








18.20 
IV. VALUATION OF A BAD SAMPLE OF SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

Value per Ton. Total. 
Moisture.....:...... SS er ee rere 17°90 

Se eer errr .. 1400 x £1= 14 

P< is as Svdlduitesee 29-10 

Geen OF loom, Be... Halide cece viccaes-.... 8-62 
Soluble phosphate ..... ee . 8.24 

==Neutral phosphate (made soluble)........ 5°05 x £24— 120 

Insoluble phosphate ...................... . BSE x £38= 8 

Hydrated sulphate of lime.............. 3°20 x £i= BB 
10000 

Ammonia............... a . O50 x £60= 30 


1,00)£2,19 
20 
Value £2 4s. per ton. — 
3°80 
V. VALUATION OF ADULTERATED GUANO®. 


. Value per Ton. Total. 
pe a a a oe 5-4 
Organic matter, &.................. ..-- 2055 KX £1l= 2] 
ME... os ame rhe '> nie hs:s.0's8 ce «> s,. .. 49°30 
Oxide of iron and alumina..................... 5°46 
Phosphate of lime ...................... 1625 x £8=12 





Nitrogen (equal to)... nee te iene soc ces 


* Often sold as Peruvian G 
are in want ofa bargain. Guano, a pound or so under the market price, to farmers who 


was offered at £7 per | 








Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


Amn : 5:64 4 260 
> t? 
wT } MME! 
al 
24 
Oo unic matt x 13°56 = 
Silica 0°60 
Phosphate of lime =)GO & £ ct ae 
Carbonat« me 16°14 
Sulphate of lime, & 10-86 x« £1 1] 
100-00 
Nitrogen (equal lo) 2... cc eee 0°21 . 
WOES. ww. ee bp eens 0:26 x £60 - 15 | 
1,00)£2,48 
20 
Value £2 9s. per ton.f bee Ma 
9°OO 


The foregoing examples show how very closely the rule brings ont all the 
actual value of the various samples. It is necessary, however, to remem- 
ber that circumstances might possibly arise in the course of time which 
would render some alteration requisite in the amounts of our multipliers of 
value. At the present period, however, they aresufficiently true for every 
practical purpose. 

As to moistnre, | need scarcely tell you that that is worth nothing. Let 
me here remark, in passing. that farm-yard dung generally contains from 


80 to 85 per cent. of water, and of course, therefore, the farmer who puts | 
100 tons of farm-yard dung upon his land dves not put upon it more than | 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of solid matter—that is, of the matter in which all | below °20. He 


the virtues of the manures consists. Now, gentlemen, as I have before 
intimated, it is very difficult to compress all the matters which I desired to 
bring before you within the compass of one brief lecture. I can only say, 
usion, that I am exceedingly obliged to you for the very kind and 
attentive manner in which you have received my remarks this evening, 
and that if after I have sat down, there should be any points on which you 
wish to obtain from me additional information, I shall be very happy, if 
ossible, to afford it (cheers). 


. Jae 
in Cone! 


practically lessened by the large quanuty of carbonate of 
I Yet this substance has actually been bought by farmers as 
£9 per ton. 


+ This value is lime 
ained in the 


» at from £8 to 


nowever, 








THE DE-MORNY BRIDAL. 

The marriage of the richest and most fashionable of French 
to the most beautiful and poorest of Russian Princesses, is the ‘‘talk’’ of 
the time. Monsieur Gaillardet, in his able correspondence with the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, says that the bridegroom (Count de Morny,) is 
fifty-two or three years of age, and the bride, (Princess Sophie Troubets- 
koi) ig just seventeen ! 


noblemen 


black eyes and black eyebrows—and was just emerging from a convent to 
take her place as Maid of Honor at the Russian Court. The bridegroom 
pegins well—having secured to his bride two millions of francs as dowry, 
besides buying for her, as a bridal present, the celebrated jewels of Queen 


of Oude, one single diamond necklace of which is valued at five hundred | 


thousand francs! 

The Count de Morny was a gay Paris 
without his ajfaires de ceur ; and it is said that the Empress Eugenie had 
been, for some time, urging him (among other intimates of the Emperor) 
to redeem the character of her Court by assuming the virtues of domestic 
life. General Fleury and General Edgar New were among her converts, 
on this point. But it wag ,easier for DeMorny 
from Paris, (he is just now Re new Ambassador 
with his old attachments crowding around him. 
more particularly, 
t 


cherished expec 





to Russia,) than there, 

And the young lady, 
whom this marriage is supposed to dispossess of a long- 
ition, has behaved very well—herself the first to announce 
it, asa simple bit of news, at a crowded soiree! The Count de Morny has 
long been the prince of elegance, taste, wit, and fashion, and it may easily 
be supposed that there is some hidden heart-breaking under this last-men- 
tioned mask of indifference. 





Ancient Winters.—I find the following statement in a French periodical. 
In 1183-4 fruit trees were in flower in December, and the vine in February, 
in Germany. In spite of the war of the Shepherds, then raging, and the 
general destruction of crops, ripe fruit was gathered in the end of July. In 
1288-9, at Christmas, children sold in the streets of Cologne violets gath- 
ered in the meadows of the Rhine; bluebells were in flower in February, 
and the vine in April, on the hills of the Moselle. In 1572 trees were in 
full leaf in January, and children were birds’-nesting in the following 
month. In 162] everything was in flower in February; it was then the 
middle of spring. In 1658-9 there was neither frost norsnowin Germany. 
NOEL, in Gardeners’ Chronicle 








FASHION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 








ITE races over the FASHION COURSE will commence on Friday, the 6th of June next, 
18 follows :— 
Friday, June 5—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, $200 subscri $100 forfeit, with $1500 
ed. Four mile heats: to name ar close the first day trch next. Six or more to 

make a race Already six subscribers 

Same Day—Westchester County Stakes for 4 yr. olds, $250 subscription, $50 forfeit, Two 
mile heat=: closed with six nominatic 

TUESDAY, the @th day of June, will commence the Regular Meeting 

First Day, Tuesday.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $300 subscription, $100 forfeit, with $300 
added, Mile heats; three or more ty make a race; © name and close the Ist day of April 
next 


Same Day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Second Day, Wednesday—Purse $700, Three mile heats 

Same Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 

Third Day, Tuursday—Purse $1000, Feur mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Entrance, five per cent. on amount of the Purse. 

Races where money is added to be adjourned in case of bad weather, if the proprietor 
thinks proper. 

Nominations to Stakes to be addressed to the office of the New York “Spirit of the 
Times.”’ O. P. HARE. 

New York, February 16th, 1857 [fe21} 








LEXINGTON. 
FINE COLORED PRINT OF LEXINGTON, from the painting of TROYE, engraved in 
Ji. England. A few of these highly finished pictures may be obtained at this office; price 
$5 each. Only one hundred have ever been struck off. [janl4] 


A TRAINER WANTED. 
I WISH to engage a Trainer ef experience with race horses for the season. I shall 
train a fine four year old, twice a winner in her three year old form, and four pro- 
mising three year olds, which are already in several large stakes in Virginia and Mary- 
jand. 
Address immediately ODEN BOWIE, Buena Vista, P 0., 
land. 





Prince George’s County, Mary 
[ jan3} 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
FRANK FORESTER’S SPORTING SGENES”"AND 
CHARACTERS. 
CONTAINING FULL REMARKS ON ALL KINDS OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SHOOTING AND SPORTING. 
‘Being the best work ever written by Frank Forester,” and the most entertaining 
work on Sporting ever issued from the Press, 

HE public are hereby notified that this publication contains the four best works ever writ- 
ten by Frank Forester, all entire and complete, printed on the finest paper, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth in two fine volumes, and illustrated with beautiful Sporting Scenes, 
designed by Darley, and engraved in the finest style of the art. j 
Be particular to ask for ‘““FRANK FORESTER’S SPORTING SCENES AND CHARACTERS, ”’ 

and take no other for it. , 


READ THE TESTIMONY OF THE PRESS, 

“These volumes have the special inerit of conveying a great deal of information regart- 
ing shosting, game, and all kinds of sporting, without impairing the abounding fun and spirk 
of the narrative. Thus all will find them entertaining and useful. The volumes are finely 
illustrated by Darley, AND IN OUR orinion, ARE THE BEST THAT FRANK FORESTER HAS EVER WRIT- 
TeN.’’—Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 14, 1887. 

‘‘We take great pleasure in recommending these volumes, the best ever written by the 
author, to our readers.’’—Eve. Journal). 

“There are no volumes in the language, of the kind, equal to these ‘Sporting Scenes and 
Characters.’ The character of Tom Draw will live as long as that of Coaper’s Leather- 
Stocking. Mr. T. B. Peterson has issued these volumes in . very elegant style, on thick 
paper, with graphic embellishments and in tasteful bindings. There are few gentlemen 
who will not read the ‘Sporting Scenes’ with delight, and even instruction.’’—National 
Magazine for March. 

‘All that are fond of sport will find a treasure in Frank Forester’s ‘Sporting Scenes and 
Characters,’ published by Peterson.\—fyening Argus. hives 

“These ‘Scenes and Characters’ must prove to be extremely popular, and will be bought 
and sought by the lovers of lively reading.’’+-Evening Bulletin. 

“These volumes are full of life, spirit, amd entertainment. Nothing more racy or sprightl 
of the kind could well be imagined. The scenes and characters are at once graphitally an 
glowingly described.’’—Penna. Inquirer, 

Price of the complete works, $2,590. 

Copies of the above work will be sent to any person, 
on their remitting the price to the Publisher, in a letter. 

For sale by all Booksellers. and published by T. B. PETERSON, No. 102 Chestnut-str 


to any place at all, FREE OF Postaag, 


The ‘‘happy’’ Countess is really a miracle of beauty | 
—(her own family speak of her as fearfully beautiful)—a blonde with | 


1, however, and had not been | 


to marry while absent | 


Cards 


Feb. 28, 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS FOR COUNTR 
GENTLEMEN, SPORTSMEN, AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY 


A 












I t t nemy suited 
f he management i 
r lon t ? bx Ry 
e of 
A i 
he ie i 
‘ ary culinary ope I ent y nal and has beer 
ed with g al pains and Care il Uso y upward of 
200 ly finished engravings and diagral 4 most co} X and table of 
tents has also been added. Price, st f bound in jeather.......,. $2 oC 
A companion to the above :— 
| Stonehenge. Manual of Rural Sports, comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fist 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, Cricket, and various rural Games 
and Amusements. Illustrated by numerous engravings On wood by Dalziel and 
| Hodgkin, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hit Small 8vo., half bound. 2 6 
| Every Boy’s Book. A complete Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements.. Intended 
i to afford Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their lesure hours; with upwards 
| of 600 Illustrations; full calf, 8vo., cloth ........... 0 cece eee foo ts eo bees 1 50 
The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge; founded on the Penny Cyclopadia; 
brought down to the present time; being an alphabetical reference for every sub 
ject of human enquiry, embracing Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, Social Economy, Philosophy, Physical Science, Chemistry, Arts, Manu 
factures, &c. Complete in 12 vols., dudecimo, cloth, $14, or haif calf or halt 
SS 5 ss cca c ha eh aks bk Cece hbo d Caer e eee ke » tide a Seta 20 00 
The same; 12 vols. bound in 6, half calf or half Russia,.... ...........ececeeceees 18 00 
A New Illustrated Shai sare. Edited by H. Staunton; Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Publishing in monthiy parts, each part containing 48 pages, or one Play of the 
Great Dramatist; illustrated with 20 engravings; to be completed m 42 parts. 
PHIOG DOP WEES, cas & os oa50.50o oie coe s0boa 2505s 600n 6056 60c00 8 srannt os MD he te 25. 


For sale by G. ROWTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beekman-street, and al) Booksellers. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 
Any Books sent postage paid 
[fel4] 


Catalogues of our Publications can be procured as above. 
on receipt of the advertised price. 


TO SPORTING MEN. 

OR SALF, the pacing horse SORREL JIM, sixteen hands full, rising seven years old, and 

sound as a dollar; pulls sharp on the bit, but is perfectly free from all vice; well made, 
} good stock, and can’t be beat in style by anything that treads on iron. He can pace a mile 
inside of *80 any day in the week, and in the hands of a horseman can be brought down 
is decidedly the best green horse in York State, and well worthy the at- 
g men 
inquire of G. M. SMITH, No. 10 North Second-street, East Brooklyn 

[janl4-2t*] 











tion of sporti 


For particulars 
| 
| 





CONGAREE COURSE, 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
VHE following stakes have been opened by this Club, to come off at their next Annual! 
T Meeting, commencing on Tuesday, December Ist, 1857 :— 
| No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats ; subscription $200 ea 
| and close by the Ist day of May, 1857. The race to be run on Tuesday of race week 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats ; subscription $250 each, $100 ft., te 
which tne Club will add $500 if the race is run. To name and close by the Ist day of May, 
1857. The race to be run on Friday of race week. 

No. 3. Post stakes for all ages, Four mile heats; subseription $100, p. p. ; to this stake 
the Club will add $1000 if the race is run. Entries to be made by the Ist day of May, 1857. 
The race to be run on Saturday of race week. 

Nominations to be made with L. T. LEVIN, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Columbia, 8. C., Jan. 24, 1857 


th, $100 ft. ; toname 





i 











[jl4-tly] 





TEN BROECK COURSE, SAVANNAH, GA. 
_"s second annual meeting over this Course will commence on the first Tuesday of Janu 
ary, 1858, and continue throughout the week. 





. First Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds ; $150 subscription, $50 forfeit, to which the Club 
will add $100; threeor more to fill the stake; Mile heats. To name and close lst June, 
1857. 

Same day—Purse $150; Mfle heats 

Second Day—Purse $350 ; Two mile heats 

Third Day—Purze $500 ; Three mile heats 

Fourth Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds ; $300 subscription, $100 forfeit ; four or more to 
fill the stake, to which the Club will add $500 ; Two mile heats. To name and close the Ist 
June, 1857. 

Same day—Purse $200; Mile heats, best three in five. 

Fifth Day—Poststake for all ages ; $300 subscription, play or pay, to which the Club will 
add $1500 ; four or more to fill the stake : Four mile heats. To close 1st June. 

All entries must be made te R. F. AIKEN, Seeretary. 

{Jabot tije]} 








METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB. 
SPRING MEETING, 1857. 
HE Spring Meeting of 1857 will commence over the Metuiric 
leans, on Saturday, the 4th of April, 1857, 
and fillies three years old. 

First Stake—Mile heats, sub. $300, ft. $100, to which the Club wil! add $200 if the stake 
is run—the second horse to receive $250 of the stakes. 

Second Stake—same day—Two mile heats $300, ft. $100, to which the Club will 
add $500 if the stake is run. THe second horse w receive $300 of ihe stakes. 

Tuesday, the 7th of April, 1857—Jockey Club Purse $800—Three nuile heats. 
Wednesday, the 8th—stake for colts and fillies, two years old, Mile heats, gab. $300, ft 
$100. 

Same day—Jockey Club Purse $600—Two mile heats. 
Thursday, $ti—Jockey Club Purse $400—Single heat of Two miles. 

Same day—Jockey Club Purse $300—Mile heats. 

Friday, 10th—Jockey Club Purse $500, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 

Saturday, 1ith—Jockey Club Purse $1200, Four mile beats. 

Entrance money five per cent. on the amountof purse, which goe 
if there be no second horse, the entrance money 
from purses in case a horse walks for a purse. 

Allthe above sweepstakes will close on the 15th of March, 1857. Three or more sub 
scribers will fill either stake. ; 

Three-year-old weights will be carried by two-year-olds in their stake. In all other re 
spects the stakes will be governed by the Rules of the Metairie Jockey Club. 

Nominations must be directed to SLONEY STORY, Esq., Secretary of the Metairie Jockoy 


Course, 
with two subscription 


near New Or- 
Races for colts 












to the second horse ; 
will go with the purse. No deductions 


Club, New Orleans, La. W. J. MENOR, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
THE ORLEANS STAKE. 
A Sweepstake for colts and fillies dropped in 1855, to come off over the Meta‘rie Course, 







near New 0 y previous to the regular race week of the Metairie Asso- 
ciation races in the Sp ; five hundred dollars ($500) subscription, half forfeit, 
$100 declaration if made onor before the 1st of January, 1855; ten or more subscribers 
will fill the stake ; Mile heats ; colts 86lbs., mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. ;: in all other 
respects to be governed by the Rules of the Metairie Jockey Club on the Ist of 
April, 1857. 

In the above stakes nominations and dec! 
Sec’y Metairie Association, New Orieans, | 


To close 
trations must be addressed to Sidney Story, Esq 
La 

W. J. Minor, Chairman Executive Committee. 


{feb. 7—t28mh] 


New Orleans, Jan. 16, 1857. 





MACON (GEORGIA) RACES. 

Nahe hig en for 3 yr. olds, $500 subscription, $250 forfeit, $100 declaration, the Club 
b adding $500 if two or more start; Two mile heats. To be run over the Central 
Course, Macen, Ga., under the direction of Central Jockey Club. 

1. R. C. Myers names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific. 

. R, C. Myers names ch. c. by Boston Junior, dam by Andrew. 

. H. T. Powell names ch. f. by Tempest, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
. C. A. Hamilton names ch. g. by Tempest, dam by Cock-of-the-Rock 
5. M. W. Stamper names gr. c. Doctor Ridley, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle. 
6. David McDaniel names br. c. by Brown Stout, out of Carolina’s dam. 
7. H. C. Caffey names — by Nat Pope, dam by Tempest. 
8. Robt. Lundy names ch. c. by Tempest, out of Molly Slow by Gano. 

. Thomas Taylor names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castinet. 


m& Cobo 


10. pone Lewis names ch. c. Andy Johnson, by Albion. out of Berry’s dam by Imp. 
zlencoe. 

11. Thomas Puryear names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove- 
reign. 


12. Thomas Puryear names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Milwood by Imp. Monarch. 
13. T. B. Goldsby names produce of Imp. Glencoe and Betty Oliver by Wagner. 
14. T. B. Goldsby names produce of Imp. Sovereign and a filly by Boston, grandam 
Picayune. . 
The above entries closed July Ist, 1856, and can be declared off any time before July Ist, 
1857. Race to be run during the regular annual meeting of Central Jockey Qlub in Febru- 


a E. A. WILCOX, Secretary Central Jockey Club. 





_ COLUMBUS (GA.) SWEEPSTAKES. 
HE following entries have been made to these Stakes to be run over the Chattahooche 
Course, commencing on Tuesday, the 31st of March, 1857 :— 


Postake, Four Mile heats ; $250 entranc  * i 5 
wih ta thewiic ake ce, p. p., to which the Club adds $1000. Closed 


John Campbell, 
Thos. Puryear, 
Colt Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats 
adds $500. 
John Campbell enters b. f. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Little Emi ‘ 
D. McDaniel enters b. c. by Imp. Gienoee, out of Darkness. ner ty ae 
arrest & Watson enter b. c. Charleston, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Millwood. 
_ : Bacon enters ch. f. Sea Breeze, by Imp. Albion, dain by Imp. Leviathian. 
80, b. f. Angelina, by Imp. Albion, out of Clara Howard by Imp. Barefoot. 
Randolph Spalding enters ch. c. by Eutaw Shark, dam by Convention. 
* Towles enters ch. c, Nashville. by Imp. Albion, dam by Stockholder. 
ay & Murphy enter b. f. Kate Hunter, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Hedgeford 
m. C. Griffin enters b. c. Tornado, by Tempest, out of the dam of Whirlwind. 


«4a Barton enters ch. c. Birdcatcher, by Oliver, dam by Eclipse, she out of Queen 


H. C. Caffey enters br. c. Dallas by Wagner, out of Fanny Ki 
.¢. ’ ; ng by Imp. Gl " 
Colt Stake for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats ‘ $200 entrance. h. ft. 4 a ees tan ina 
. tae b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Darkness. 
bm on enters b. c. Monteiro, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Senora Love by Imp. 
Thos G. Bacon enters ch. f. Sea Breeze. b 
nters ch. f. ze, by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 
| f. Angelina, by Imp. Albion, out of Clara Howard by Imp. Barefoot. 
rn - olph Spalding enters ch. c. by Eutaw Shark, dam by Convention. 
4. owles enters ch. ¢. Nashville, by Imp. Albion, dam by Stockholder. 
Henter & Murphy enter b. f. Kate Hunter, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp Hedgeford. 
Wes. eififin enters b. c. Tornado, by Tempest, out of the dam of Whirlwind. 
, =" rton enters ch. ¢. Birdcatcher, by Oliver, dam by Eclipse, she out of Queen 
uryear & Watson enter b. c. Charleston, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Millwood. 
[iy 28] Cc S. & P. W. PRYOR, Proprietors 


H. C. Caffey, 
4 C. 8. Pryor. 
; $250 entrance, $100 forfeit, to which the Club 








CAMEO-TYPE. 
dee - beautiful and flattering style of miniature is taken only by the WILLIAMSON 
BROTHERS, in Brooklyn, by whom it was first introduced and since brought to the 
reatest perfection. One instantaneous sitting only required ; complexion clear and bri) 
t; freckles don’t show ; artistic and durable. No. 249 Fulton-street, Brooklyn. [a27)} 


TO THE SPORTING FRATERNITY. 
4 bey undersigned is prepared to supply the sporting community of the Unjted States with 
4 complete assortment of the most modern patterns of imported and Playing 








Philadelphia, to whom all orders shpuld come addressed. [fe21~32) 





at low rates, post paid. Advantage Cards $2 a pack, any pattern, free postage. 
Address HENRY R. G, BARKLEY, 177 Greenwich-street, New ork City Ofmis-tee 
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"STALLIONS FOR 1857. 


lines) will be inserted during the season 
tise their horses im detail (lo the amount 


-e the following (never exceeding three 








a lap Tp those gentlemen who adver 
. in thi “paper, no charge wibl be made. 
; ‘ | Ait ipa Imp. Sarpedon—at the Woodburn Stud 
4 . > 
é l i ut $100 the seaso1 
4 I erthsn a “4 7” 
t of Scy . by Hetman Platofl—at the Wood 
“ Bees W t Ky at $75 the Season 
rs } x 
" . 
“ 71857) near Natchez, and at the “Wilkins Plantation 
‘ TER wi tand this sagon (180/)— : 
ag j sf rson County, Mississippi, at $30 the season, and $1 to the groom 


WOODBURN STUD FARM, 
TEAR ee ON, WOODFORD COUNTY, KY. 
ee Boston,’ out of Alice Carneal by Imp. Sarpedon—at $100 the sea- 


= ; ¢ Scythia by Hetman Platoff—at $75 the season. 
or my bd Orlando, number of mares, besides those of their owner, dur- 
These horse will serve a + Woodburn Stud Farm, on the terms above named, che 
ing 2 we seabe ts served, and to be paid before those from a distance are re- 
money due a s 
ee bred to either of these horses not provimg in foal may be sent back to him the 
are sithe ne 
next following year, free of von 
Arrangements have —— 
ner desired by their Owl ation, application may be made to the manager 
For terms, or other jaformation, TR. . CLINTON, Spring Station i on: te. 
ive two pieces of plate, value $500 each, to which will be added the en- 
I propose s or half forfeit, to be run for over my course at Woodburn, Woodford 
= = wacky py colts and fillies, the get of Scythian and Lexington, in the season of 
Canty, Bs er running mile heats, the latter two mile heats ; the race to come off on the 
bt - ear it June, after the colts are three years old. The entries to the race ($50, 
= reese must be made by Ist day of January after the colts are foaled, by letter ad- 
half be : i 6 R. Aitchson Alexander, Spring Station, Woodford county, Ky., containing a bond 
a Ma peroved security for the forfeit money, made payable at the Branch Bank of Kentucky, 
with apPiton, on the Ist of May, 1861. 
we particulars, apply as above, or to the proprietor, 


ed for keeping mares, frem year to year, in any man- 


R. AITCHESON ALEXANDER. 
gton and Frankfort Railwey, ten miles from Frankfort. 
[jan3-tf] 


Spring Station is on the Lexin 





SOVEREIGN. a 
3 stallion, having recently been purchased by the undersigned, will make 
Nae tp my at his tibles in Woodford county, Ky., three miles from_ Ver- 
gailles, on the turnpike leading to Midway. His services are offered to the public at $75 the 
seasou, payable before the Ist day of July, 1857; all breeders to have the privilege of 
breeding untit their mares prove in foal; and $100 to insure a mare with foal, payable when 
the fact is apparent. No mare will be bred by the insurance unless she remains a tthe stand 
or in the neighborhood during the following six months. 
Pedigree.—SOVERKEIGN was got by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Burbon, grandam 
Lady Rachael by Stamford, g. g. dam Young Rachael by Volunteer, 8. g- g- dam Rachael 
by Hwhfiyer, g. g. g. g. dam by Regulus, g. g. g. &. 8. dam by Snip, g. g. g. g- B- g. 
dam by Cottingham, g. g. g. g- g. g- g- dam Warlock Galloway by Shake, g. 8-8. - gg. 
g. by Bald Galloway, g. g- 8. 8. &. 8 &. &- &- dam by Lord Carlisle’s Turk, g. g. g &: 
g.g. g. g. g- g- dam by Bald Galloway, g. g. g. g- g. g- g. g. g. g. dam by Byerly 
. ‘All mares sent to Sovereign will be pastured during the season free of charge, and will 
be kept by the year on pasturage with others, and fed fodder at $40 per year ; and, when 
desired, will be furnished wita lots (two mares in a lot), with shelters attached, and fed en 
grain and fodder at $1,50 per week. ; 
~ Great care will be taken of mares, but I will not be responsible for accidents should any 
By areference tothe reports of the Turf it will be seen that Sovereign has proven 


bimself one of the very best breeders of race horses now in America. He is the sire of 


Berry, Ann Dunn, Martha Dunn, La Vrai Reine, Goy. Johnsen, Prioress, and Ruric, the 
latter two of which are now 3 years old, and sold within a few months past for $5000 
each 4 , 

Sovereign is in fine health and condition, and is sound and vigorous. 


A. BUFORD. 


=== 


{jan24-tl my } 








BROAD ROCK (VA.) RACES. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open to be run over the Broad Rock Course during 

T the week of the Spring Meeting, 1857 :-— 

sweepstakes fur 8 yr. olds, the produce of mares that never won a race nor produced 
a winner ; $100 subscription, half forfeit ; Mile heats ; to name and close Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1857; race to be run on the first day of the Spring Meeting, 1857. Now three sub- 

crivers. 
gy for 3 yr. olds, $100 subscription, half forfeit ; Mile heats ; to name and close 
the first day of March, 1857 ; race to come off on the fourth day (Friday) of the Spring 
Meeting, 1857. CAL G , Proprietor. 

[d20-tc.] 





BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
TO 1.—Sally Morgan, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Emancipation, out of Lady Morgan, by John 
Richards. Stinted to Imp. Glencoe. 

No. 2.—Ch. f., 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1. 

No. 3.—Ch. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1, 3 yrs. old. 

No. 4.—Bay colt, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1, one year old. 

No. 5.—Bay colt by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1; a weanling. : 

Salty Morgan and Her Produce.—Saliy Morgan wasa fine race nag at all distances, 
and the dam of Blueskin, by Grey Eagle, that has run successfully in Carolina and Geor- 
gia. 
~ No Mariette, by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles ; foaled in 1845. Stinted 
to Yorkshire. “ 

No. 7.—Ch. f. Mary Bernard, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; 4 yrs. old. 

No. 8.—B. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 6; 3 yrs. old. 

No. 9.—Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; 1 yr. old. 

Nos.4and 9 are entered in the Doswell and Petersburg stakes, spring of 1858, and 
are very promising. Nos. 2, 3, 7, and 8, are in training at Natchez, Mississippi ; the 
others are in Kentucky. Mr. John M. Clay will give any information where they can be 
seen. Any one wishing to know further particulars, can write to me, care of Cuppy BRowNn 
& Co T. B. POINDEXTER, New Orleans, La. 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK FOR SALE. 
N° 1.—Bay Mare, foaled in 1833, by Stockholder, dam by Pacolet (own sister to the dam 
of Piano), grandam Nell Saunders by Little Wonder—Julietta y Imp. Dare Devil— 
Rosetta (g. g. dam of Virginian) by Imp. Sentinel—Diana by Clodius—Sally Painter by 
Evans’ Imp. Sterling, out of imported mare silver. (See American Turf Register, volume 
1, page 370, and vol. 3, pages 263 and 487.) 

Pedigree of Stockholder.—By Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen—Imp. Sterling—Imp. 
Mousetrap—Harris’s Eclipse—Imp. Janus—Imp. Fearnought—Apollo—Moore’s Imp. Part- 
ner—Imp. Silver Eye—Imp. Jolly Roger, out of Imp. Mary Gray. (See American Turf 
Register, vol. 4, p. 572.) 

No. 2.—Chesaut Mare, foaled in 1846, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan, grandam 
(No. 1) by Stockholder. 

No. 3.—Chesnut Mare Laura, foaled in 1846, by Imp. Leviathan, out of No. 1. 
Lexington, with a suckling colt by her side by Imp. Giencoe. 

No. 4.—Bay Horse Kansas, foaled in 1852, by Imd. Sovereign, out of No. 3. 

No. 5.—Bay Mare Martha Dunn, foaled in 1849, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 1, witha 
Suckling filly by her side by Imp. Glencoe. 

No. 6.—Bay Horse Invincible, foaled in 1851, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 1. 

G No. 7.—Bay Mare Iodine, foaled in 1852, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 1; Stinted te Imp. 
lencoe. 
— 8.—Chesnut Filly, foaled in 1854, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 3; half sister to 

ADSAas 

No. 9.—Bay Filly, foaled in 1854, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 1; full sister to Compro- 
mise, and half sister to Martha Dunn, Invincible, and Iodine. 

B For further particulars address the subscriber at Nashville, Tennessee. 
» [my10} WILLIAM W. WOODFOLK 





Stinted to 





. FOR SALE. 
yous ANDREW JACKSON, 11 yrs. old; the best bred trotting stallion in the world ; 
half brother to Black Hawk and Kemble Jackson. Young Andrew was got by a 
faster stallion and out of a faster mare than any other stallion in the world ; his sire, Old 
Andrew Jackson, trotting and winning two mile heats in 5:10; his dam Great Western, was 


. 4 fine well bred mare, 16 hands high, beating Polly Roe on the Rochester track in 2:34, and 


then went to Philadelphia, and won in 2:37. Young Andrew’s trotting and walking speed 
©an’t be beat by any other horse of his weight, which is 1300lbs., and is 16 hands 1 inch 
high ; a dark chesnut. His style and action cannot be beat by any other horse ; we think 
when in condition he can trot in 2:40, and walk in ten minutes ; he is made up in the best 
Proportion and the most powerful muscle that can be produ ; perfectly sound, kind and 
easy to handle, his beauty and usefulness taking the first premium at the State Fair, N. J., 
and also the first premium at the American Institute, N. Y., this fall ; also three of his colts 
took the first premium, and the owners were offered $300 a piece for a yearling colt and a 
Suckling colt. We think he is the best horse to breed from, for all use, that can be found. 
There are colts they offer to match to trot against any other colts in the world of their age. 
In consequence of death in the family the horse will be sold. Apply to Mr. CAMPBELL, 
109 East 24th-street, N. Y. [(d13} 


: A BEDOUIN ARAB STALLION FOR SALE. 
a — an ArabColt, from in Eastern Arabia—grey—4 _— aces of 
e m caste. For te d ic 1 CABOT, ., 13 Walnut- 

St., Philadelphia or terms and particulars, apply to JOSEPH » Sq [322] 


~~. 








is YACHTS AND BOATS. 

F phe MORTON; Yacht and Boat Builders, Office 404 Water-street, N. Y.; Factory on 
and Duck York Bay, 434 miles from Jersey City. A large’supply of Sail, Row, Fishing. 
hand. & Beats ; also Oars, Sculls, Booms, Sails, Spars, Flags, &c., kept constantly on 


Yachts and Boats bo 
; ught and sold on commission and taken in exchange. 
Orders received aptheir Office, 404 Water-street, N. Y. r 


“STERIN TO HORSE PROPRIETORS. 
ys Of of CEON, Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, is de- 


“Spirit of the Times,” 235 Broader any capacity where they may be require an sti) 


(m29) 











AND PO ’ 
oo ot which are breweeriot thoroughbred well-broken SETTER and POINTER DOGS, 
dress Box 1901, Post Office, Philadeiphin’* > 8% ® few unbroken. For a 
GHAM > 3M MERCHANT TAILORS, 
ESPECTFULLY inform the s AIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 
sortment of Cloths, Fancy er anity that they have on hand an elegant as- 
mont fashionable styles, to which they invite sw, Cachemere, and other yestings of the 
ate ’ . 
ned = rs’ Dresses made of superior English flannel, which they have recently im- 


Zephyr Coats of the finest texture, suitable for this ropical climates 
For northern latitudes, Coats lined with Sable, ‘tink and other furs, at the shortest 


notice. 
[my31-tf] 











Gentlemen’s own materials made up. 
SPORTSMEN’S WAREHOUSE, 203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ATON & FOLSOM ttie Co. in the late firm of Heury ‘Tomes ; Importe: 
and Dealers in th Riles, island a arts of nadir = rn 
unition 

aay, anaes ge os fine goods in their fine ag mt in this 

















The Spirit of the Times. 


FRANK FORESTER'S SPORTING WORKS. 
“Great in mouths of wisest censure.’ 
Recently Published, New Editions of the 


ae ae SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES In two octavo 
v 


rolumes.; sixth edition ; $4 

FISH AND FISHING in the United States and British Provir In one octavo yvolum 
| fifth edition, revised ; $3 

COMPLETE MANUAL FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. of Fow { 9 i 1 Sport 
ge a Profusely strated ; $1, 51 

DINKS AND MAYHEW ON I MW) W practi engra $1.2 

ULD FOREST RANGER Vv 1S} L | v\ t : $1.50 

SOAPY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR With e red engrav horn i wings 03 Lae 

$1,50 
Published by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, N. Y 
N. B. Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. {jan24-8m] 











TO SPORTSMEN. 

UST PUBLISHED, “LEWIS’ AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” third edition, enlarged and im 

proved, containing over five hundred royal octavo pages, illustrated with nearly 

three hundred superior engravings, from original drawings by the best artists, forming 

the most beautiful as well as the most complete Shooting and Sporting manual e¥er offered 

to the public. Price, in neat cloth binding, $2,50. Any person remitting the same will re 
ceive a copy by mail. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
For sale by all Booksellers. . {d20-3m } 


TO SPORTSMEN AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
Gymnee ROUTLEDGE & Co, have recently published the foliowing interesting and valu- 
\ able works for Sportsmen and Country Gentlemen :-— 

Svonehenge. Manual of Rural Sports, comprising Sheoting, Hunting, Coursing 
Fishing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, Cricket, and various rural 
Games and Amusements, Lilustrated by: numerous engravings on wood by Dal- 
zeil and Hodgkin, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind, Small 8vo., half 








he 


he A I ee Viole <s SURE Pes FLEES Oe AOE, cane BURA, «eRe. $2 00 
The Dictionary of the Farm. By the Rey. W. L. Rham. Revised with supplement- 
ro = by W. H. Raynbird. Illustrated with woodcuts. Small 8vo., half 

Se TD OT ee ee 016 OW > Rear gait Bein hb 090s CHS Reet ness ch 1 25 
Horses and Hounds. A practical Treatise on their ement. By Scrutator. Il- 

lustrated by Harrison Weir. Small 8vo., half bound........,., fede eR vee’ 25 
The Horse. By W. Youatt. New Edition, revised, with Observations on Breeding 

Cavalry Horses, by Cecil. With illustrations. Small 8vo., half bound........ 38 


Dogs, their Management, &c., being a new plan of treating the Animal ; based upon 
a consideration of his natural temperament. Illustrated with numerous wood- 
cuts, by H. Weir, depicting the Character and Position of the Dog when suffering 
Disease. By Edward Mayhew. 12mo., cloth........ 0... ..cccceecece ceeeeere 63 
The Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry. By Martin Doyle. [Illustrated with nu- 
merous colored Engravings and Woodcuts, with a full account of the Shanghai or 
COGN) SER POG, | WO, MEE cnncs dan srusied maes Vein 900: 545 sbdben os teesbes 
The Private Life of an Eastern King. By Wm. Knighton. Containing a full ac- 
counts of the Sports of Oude. With tinted Dlustrations by H. Weir. Small 8vo., 
CHa o> > tceatibieneatira aay aden vclnesselrl td CmEES bn 65.0500 Aik tee acchaeek e+ 
For sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beekman-st., and all Booksellers. 
EK. BALDWIN, Ageni. 
Any Books sent postage paid 
{m13] 


1 50 
1 0 


Catalogues of our Publications can be procured as above 
onreceipt of the advertised price. 


ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 
FFICE on the marbie floor, to the left of the main entrance, Broadway. House’s Print 
ing Instrument used. Connects with all stations in the United States and Canadas. 
A Bulletin of the latest news is pested in the Exchange Room for the free inspection of the 


Pubic. 
PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE. 
GUs. SWAN, Manager 


PURE LINEN PLAYING CARDS. 

AMUEL HART & CO., No. 1 Barclay-street, opposite the Astor House, New York, 

have for sale a fine stock ofthe above cards; warranted not to split or warp, and 

possessing a superiority of slip and firmness not equalled by any other make. Orders from 

Clubs er Sporting men by mail will receive prompt attention. Also a fine assortment of 

trimmed cards, suitable for faro dealing. 
{janl0-ly] 


FASHIONABLE MERCHANT TAILORING. 
A.D.MANSFIELD, 
NO. 525 MALN-STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


New York and Paris fashions received monthly. Prompt attention to all Orders 
{aug23] 





[my 20] 














SAMUEL HART & CO., No. 1 Barclay-st., N. Y. 





DOG DEALER. * 
POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE. 
BY G. W. COOTER, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 








| HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assortment of Bird Guns from Westley 


mchards ; also smgie Barrel Shot Gung, by Westley Richards ; made after the celebrai 
pattern used By the Carroll Island Ducking Club, and which for range and accur icy have 
b irpassed, Mr, Henry Wm, Herbert (Prank Forester) has purchased one of 
n 40 1nd 1a Cent lette + 

' highly indeed ot nu fact, they are exactly what I have always 
| recommended lor Fow!s Shooting have used myself, shooting with two of them in pre 

ference to a double barrel > 
Also, a full ine of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and Sheath, 


| and other celebrated English makers, 


together with a large stock of Dixon’s Flasks and 
Pouches, Eley’s Wads, Caps, and Cartridges: Game Bags, Dram Bettles, Dressing Cases, and 
all Sporting Goods , : , 
The above goods are all of my own importation, and I can recommend them to sp orte- 
men as the best lot of fowling pieces ever imported into Baltimore. 
Every gun warranted to shoot so as to suit the purchaser. or altered free of oharge, or 
exchanged, and guaranteed in price ag low as they can be purchased’ in any of the Bastera 


ities. D. R. 
{augl6) No. 200 Baltimore-st,, Baltimore, the Sportaman’s Warehouse. 


SPORTSMEN'S WAREHOUSE, 
OME te iacoby given tak the’ Sopateaareh Manchin cage osu 
r t r shi 
IN Hioary Tomoe & on has been this any disoutved by mutes gee, Caer emmsaren ee 
HENRY TOMES, 


JAMES EATON, 

New York, May 15, 1856. 

All the unsettled business of the late firm will be closed by the subscribers, who have 
formed a copartnership under the name and firm of EATON & FOLSOM, for the tation 
of Guns, Gun Materials, and all articles of sporting ware and ammunition, and will continue 
in the business at the old stand, No. 203 Broadway. : 

Havirty taken the entire stock of the late firm, and w to reduce it as much as pos- 
sible before the Ist of January next, they are prepared to sell at the smallest margin above 
the cost of importation. 

Said stock is large and well selected, with full orders out for the Fall trade, and includes 
some of the finest —- in the line, in addition to medium and common - Itoom- 

rises Double and Single Guns from Westley Richards ; Deane, Adams & ; William 
oore & Co., and William Greener of London, and Lepage of Paris, with 





jum and 
common Guns in great variety. Sharpe’s Rifles, Perry’s do., —= ; Colt’s, and all 
the other most approved kinds of Revolving Pistols; Game Bags, wder , Shot 


Pouches, Dram Flasks, etc,, etc. Gun Materials for Manufacturers. a le all 
kinds. ’ EATON & M. 
(je2l-lyr] 


“TO GUNSMITHS, SPORTSMEN, CITY AND COUNTRY 
DEALERS 


HE largest and best assortment of Single and Double Guns; Target and Sporting 
Rifles in every variety ; Revolvers ; Single and Double Pistols of all descriptions. 
Powder Fiasks, Shot Pouches and Belts, Game Bags, Dram Flasks, Bowie and Sports- 
men’s Knives, Percussion Caps of all kinds ; Material for the manufacture of Guns, Rifles, 
and Pistols, and every article required for the Gunamith’s and Sportsmen’s use, always on 
hand, or furnished to order, 
AT 99 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
ONION & WHEELOCK, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 

Depot for Fire Arms, &c., manufactured by Allen Thurber & Co. Armory at Worcester, 

Mass. (n10} 








BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 
HERE will be found the largest and best assortment of fine double end single Biro 
and Duck Guns in the City, Also, a complete assortment of Rirtas, Colt’s, Allen’s, 
and Thurber’s Revotvers and single Prsrons of all kinds ; fine powder Flasks, Shot Belts, 
and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wrenches, Eley’s celebrated water - 
proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do, ; Wire Cartridges ; Curtiss and 
Harvey’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article pertaining 
to fit the SPORTSMAN out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting a good article at 
No. 51 8. Calvert-st., and 63 Cheapside-st., Baltimore, 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns. 
N. B.— Guns, Rijles, and Pistols, made or impo+ted to order, and all Repairing done in 
the best manner and warranted. (fl7} 





JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


onl GRR 

AS removed his Office to Ne. 1 SO Wit M-STREET, opposite Delmonico’s, where 
he has for sale, in original packages, as imported, the following Wines :— 

MPAGNE WINES, from G. H. Mumm & Co., Rheims. 
THE VERZENAY—THE DRY VERZENAY. 
THE CABINET—THE IMPERIAL, and 
THE VIN CREMANT, OF 1846. 
RHENISH WINES, from P. A. Mumm, Frankfort, 0. M. 


: The Austuch Johannisberger, 1846. 


The Duke of Nassau’s Steinberger Cabinet, 1846. 
And various other brands, from $9 to $150 per dozen. 
ARET WINES, from J. MicHar.sen & Co., Bordeaux. 
The Chateau Laffitte, 1844. 
The Chateau. Montrose, 1848. 
The Chateau Margeaua, 1848. 
And various other brands from $6 to $36 per dozen. 
Also in Casks, at from $70 to $300 per 25 dozen. 
He is also in receipt of 
FINE BRANDIES. 
PURE OLIVE OLL, in Cases and Cans. 
WHITE WINE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR. 
Gentlemen residing at a distance from New York, dosirous of laying in a stock of reaily 
fine Wines, can obtain a Circular, with a list of prices, by addressing above. 
New York, May, 1856. { jan12]} 


NATIONAL HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HE SUBSCRIBER having purchased the furniture and leased this establishment for a 
term of years, and made extensive improvements and alterations, such as relaying the 
first floor with marble tile, re-furnished the parlors, dining rooms, and chambers, in a man- 
ner that will compare favorably with any Hotel in the country, announces that the house 
is now open. WM. GUY. 
Oct., 1856. {n3} 








NASHVILLE INN. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully announces to the public that this well-known Hotel, 
having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every depart- 
ment, he pledges himself that no effort on his part shall be wanting to make his guests 
comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressJy for the ac 
commodation of transient families. 
SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 

He solicits a share of public patronage. 

Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 16, 1855 (f24} SAMUEL J. CARTER. 


BROOKS' MUSIC HALL, 64 AND 66 LISPENARD-ST. 
PEN every Monday and Friday evening. The choicest spirits of the age are al- 
ways on hand. The chair taken at 8 o’clock precisely, and cigars lighted at half. 
past. JOSEPH BQOOKS en board. 
{ je28] All the way from Manchester. 








TOBACCO. 
HE subscribers, late Warwick, Otey & Co., are now prepared to furnish their cus 
tomers, old and new, with any quantity of their ‘“‘“SALLLIE WARD,” ‘JULIA DEAN,”’ 
or ‘‘LA BELLE” Tobaccos. These brands are justly celebrated, and the Tobacco will be 
sent to order, in any sized packages from five to one hundred pounds in weight, to any part 
of the United States or Canada. DEXTER, OTEY & BROTHER. 
Lynchburg, Va., July 8, 1854. (jy22-ly] 


CHINESE BILLIARD ROOMS, 
539 AND 541 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
7 largest and most elegant place of amusement of the kind in the world, is now open 
to the public. The main Hall is 50 feet wide, 125 long, and 25 feet high, handsomely 

frescoed and furnished, and contains eighteen tables, of superior make and finish. The 
proprietors are fitting up several rooms with one table in each, for the accommodation of 
Clubs. 

Gentlemen fond of this elegant and healthful game are invited to give the place an 
inspection. G. D & C. E. MILES, Proprietors. 

{m8-61 } 








DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD-TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold-street, between Beekman and § e, New York. 
ON aya! in the line furnished at ten’per cent. less than any other establishment in 
the City—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths by the piece or yard ; Gibbs’ Adhesive 
Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets ; Fringes ; French and American Patent Cue Points ; 
Cord, ~~ Boards, Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to be had. 
Spanish Pins. 
&@~ Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
in person. {o6-ly] 





5 
W. BRUNNER & CO. 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS, 
70 ~BLEEKER-ST,, NEAR BROADWAY. 
DRUG SsTO FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. [je10} 
ADAMS & CO.'5S NEW O AND MOBILE 
EXPRESS OFFICES: 
59 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; 72 CAMP-ST., NEW ORLEANS ; AND CORNER OF ROYAL 
AND DAUPHIN-STS., MO) ALA. 
E shall despatch Expresses to New Orleans and Mobile, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 
Gold Dust, Jewelry, and Valuable Parcels. 
Re Notes, and Bills collected for two per cent., and returns promptly made in banka- 
e funds. : 
Insurance effected on freight for any amount, great or small, if desired, and premium 
included in charges to be collected on delivery. 
New York and New Orleans Custom House business attended to for a moderate charge. 
{m12) ADAMS & CO., 59 Broadway. 


WILLIAM W.FOSDICK, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
COMMISSIONER FOR OHIO, INDIANA, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, & CALIFORNTA. 
‘0. 347 Broapway, New York. {my20-ly} 











DR. PEERY'S VERMIFUGE, 
_ Ad. DEAD AHOT 2Ck WORMS.’’ ‘ 
en hours 
Moar ie aye every warm, tee wit tt el ey a equ 
dered. It has also the advantage of not only destroying and expelling w@rms, but 
of also producing a y action of the Stomach and Boweils, thereb ving 
ore sale by A. kD. Drecyiete, Fulton-street, New York, Sold aiso by 
or . ? 
Druggists generally. {t7-4t) 


JOHN MULLIN, 
MANUFACTURER OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL GUNS, 
EQUAL IN WORKMANSHIP TO THE BEST IMPORTED. 
UNS expressly made suitable for Deer, Geese, Ducks, and heavy game in general ; as 
all his guns are proved by himself they are WARRANTED to shoot strong and regu- 
lar in dispersion of shot, or altered to suit purchaser (free of charge), if required after 
trial. 
Also, cheap Imported Guns of every variety ; Starkey’s, Walker’s, and Cox's Caps; Flasks, 
Pouches, Shot-belts, Cleaning-rods, Nipple-wrenches, Wad-cutters, &c, 
Repairing done in the: best manner, at No. 16 Ann-street (late of 140 Nassau-st.) 
(my24] 





THE SPORTSMAN'S WAREHOUSE 
D. B. TRIMBLE, ‘ 


IMPORTER OF 
QUNS,RIFLES,PISTOLS, 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 
FISHING TACKLE, AND SPORTSMAN’S GOODS OF ALL KINDS 
No. 200 BALTIMORE-STREET, BALTMORE. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS. 
ARROLL’S ISLAND COMPANY, Incorporated by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
1856, chap. 287. 

It is proposed that the propert y of this Company shall consist of that celebrated 
and healthy FARM, known as ‘‘CARROLL’S ISLAND,” lying in Baltimere county, on Chesa- 
peake Bay, &c. ; distant by railroad, &c., about sixteen miles from Baltimore city, contain - 
ing upwards of ELEVEN HUNDDRD ACRES OF RICH LAND (some Of which is highly im- 
proved), with all the GUNNING and FISHING SHORES, which extend the distance of about 
twelve miles around the Farm. The property is celebrated as the best place in the United 
States for shooting WILD FOWL, such as Canvas-back, Red-head, and or Ducks ; as well 
as Wild Geese, Swans, &c. The farm is well improved by BULLDINGS and fences. Three 
thousand dollars per season has been derived from fishing, carried on to a limited extent. 
The Gunning Club now pays $2000 per gunning season. e agricultural productions also 
yield a handsome revenue. The income from this property per year is more than six per 
cent on $10,000. Preparations are now being made ® obtain a subscription for stock, and 
when ready will be duly announced. In the meantime, persons desirous of purchasing this 
property, with or without the charter, can doso. A plan can be seen at the Office, and 
further information had, of A. BEATTY GRAFF, 

[n22-310} No. 10 Barnum ’s, Fayette-st., Baltimore 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. 
LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY &CO., 
14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. $1 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON; 1851. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK, 1863. 
EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentlemen's and 
Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine steel spring sole leather Travelling Trunks, &. 
Their Race Saddles and Trotting Harness are acknowledged to be unsurpassed for lightness, 
Workmanship, and durability. Singeing Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &., constantly 
on hand 
N. B. All orders, wholesale or retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
attended to and satisfaction guaranteed. Harness Makers can be supplied cheaper than 
they can manufacture. 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1866. 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
137 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
ADE TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
W. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM. J. VAN DUSER. 
N. B. Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatness 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. {jy21) 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, | 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 
) bey = WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to or- 
der, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality im 
every respect. 
Also, Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
tch. 
PeThose who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a call 
before purchasing elsewhere. [o10-ly*} 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
+r FORD’S SON, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-st., MN. Y., has con- 
stantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the fashionable pat- 
terns, built under his personal superintendance, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in ‘England, France, 

and Canada, and throughout the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of an 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD’S SON, 116 

{ap7-ly}. 


. SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P. TRAINOR,, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 378 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE-ST., 
PREPECIFULLY invites the attelition of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery — 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &c., of the very finest quality, by tho best London 
makers; Ladies’ and Harness, of the most elegant description, on hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material and workmanship. . 
An assortment of Patent Whalebone ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are wosur- 
passed for light:.- - and durability. 
All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 


-4y.) 
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, and on the most 
-st., N. Y. City. 











N. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings; Bitts, Stirrups, &c. . {ap5-ly] 
McILVAIN & YOUNG, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLO. TS, 7 JOHN-ST REET, 
of Vi le and Flower Seeds. , Bramah 


Hoon Ghanghal, Soe! Fowls. Birds and Bird Cages, &°., &e. 
. , a0 je "9 . 
‘Auction Sales of Roses and other Flowers every day during the Spring, ab0.0clock. 








{m18-tf) 
DOGS FOR SALE. 

/ Mount St. Ttalian Grey- 

ante, a lot of Dogs of Newfoundland, Bernard, v 


4 Mastifis, 
~ Bin wer of Nowtieldiand Doge 4 diee Vanpost and best ta the U. S., the price of which 
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Things Theatrical. | 
Acades uf he st son of Italian Opera, under th« 
agem< M . Monday night with ‘‘I 
merm m every | Mad W 
both play« on either of the previ 


which she appeared a 

Mr. Thalberg’s Concerts 
man has leased the Academy for a year, during which period he undertakes 
that forty nights shal! be devoted to Opera. His intention is chiefly to give 


s cla 


ntinue to be highly attractive. This gentle- 


grand Concerts 

We shall have to speak in our next of Madame Wilhorst in a new role 
*‘Sonnambula. 

Burton’s New Theatre, Broadway.—'The ‘‘busy B’s’’ are nightly drawing the 
dite of New York to this beautiful and comfortable theatre, in such num- 
bers that a house anything smaller would be too small to hold them. De- 
pending upon a friend for a detailed notice of the performanees, we have 
only ‘‘dropped in’’ during the week fora minute or so, and must therefore 
at present be brief. 

Laura Keene’ sT heatre. —On Monday evening last an adaptation of Goethe’s 
dramatic poem ‘‘Faust,’’ was produced at this pretty little theatre under 
the title of ‘‘Faust and Marguerite,’ and was eminently successful, princi- 
pally, however, we imagine, through the splendid acting of Wheatleigh, 
Jordan, and Miss Keene (upon whom the burden of the play rests), and 
the superb scenery by Hawthorne and Amy. We witnessed a performance 
of ‘‘Faust’’ on Tuesday evening, toa full house, and were particularly 
» Pleased with Mr. Wheatleigh’s acting throughout. The prison scene was 
truly thrilling, and Miss Laura was loudly aplauded ; and Mr. George Jor- 
dan was capital throughout. The street in Wittenburg is well worth the 
price of admission, and the singing and music in the Cathedral was solemn 
and grand, producing a soothing effect upon the audience, which was 
really refreshing after the exciting scenes which preceded it. 

Wallack’s 7 hectre.—We,have little to add to what we said last week in 
regard to this theatre, save that Miss Heron has gone on ‘‘conquering 
and to conquer’ in her roles of Camille and Medea. We must admit that, 
highly as we appreciate her excellence in *‘Medea,’’ ‘‘Camille’’ is our es- 
pecial love. And, by the way, in speaking of this last character, a friend 
of ours spoke of a matter which came under his own observance, which 
we think one of the greatest compliments ever paid an actress. One even- 
ing last week our informant dropped in Wallack’s Theatre, and being a 
little late he had to wander about the house in search of a resting place ; 
in his journeyings, he told us, he counted twenty blind persons present! 
What a beautiful commentary upon the (we cannot in this instance, say 
acting) truthfulness of representation of the fair Miss Heron. 

Wednesday evening, in company with a number of lady friends, we again 
witnessed the ‘‘Camille.’’ It is surprising to us old play-goers how this little 
Heron grows upon you ; each new representation shows new beauties, and 
last evening we think she surpassed herself. In her own person she is a 
living illustration that ‘‘custom stales not her infinite variety.’’ We pre- 
dict for her a most brilliant future. She has butnow commenced her jour- 
ney of fame, and if health is spared her (and God grant that ‘‘long may 
she live and late may she die’’), the wishes of her best friends, and her 
own fondest hopes, will be more than realized. The nonsense about the 
‘‘French licentiousness’’ of this play of ‘‘Camille’’ is nearly deag, and if 
it survives, it is alone in the heads of those who have never witnessed Miss 
Heron's representation, or having done so, have not the brains to compre- 
hend its meanings. 

One of our friends whe accompanied us last evening, and in whose taste 
and judgment we place implicit trust, said that in Paris he had seen 
Madame Doche, igthe ‘‘Camille,’’ very many nights, but that he was con- 
strained to say that Miss Heron last evening surpassed even her. 

We wish Miss Heron hadan Armand whe would make love a little more 
atdently than the gentleman who now sustains that character. All we 
can say is this: that although we have never appeared on any stage, and, 
therefore, cannot tell what effect the footlights would have upon us, yet if 
Miss Heron would attempt to teach us, we would labor without ceasing to 
meet her gushing tenderness of love with somewhat less of stoical indiffer- 
ence than the present Armand exhibits. How the man can beso cool under 
such a fire of looks, words, and actions as Camille showers upon him, is to 
us ‘‘a blue wonder.”’ 

We hear a rumor of Miss Heron bringing out another play. We trust 
not yet—her present pieces fill the house to its utmost capacity every night. 
What would she, her agent, or the management more? And speaking of 
her agent, all'the world knows it is that good fellow and gentleman, W. 
F. Brough. And the modesty and good taste with which the first ap- 
pearance of Miss Heron was heralded, in these days of humbug, deserves 
the tribute of our recognition—not only for the lady, but the Agent. 


We are sorry to say we have notseen the new piece, ‘‘Waiting for 
Funds,”’ but hear it was ratherish clever. VALE. 

Broadway Theatre.—We went to this house on Monday evening to see 

Forrest’s ‘‘Richelieu,’’ but learned on our arrival that he was too unwell 
to appear. Up to the present writing, we regret to say, he is still con- 
fined to his room, and cannet recover sufficiently to resume his perform- 
ances before the last of the week. ‘The Comedy of Errors’’ was substi- 
tuted, and the audience was well repaid for the disappointment, by the 
admirable manner in which the Brothers Placide played the two Dromios, 
and Mrs. L. W. Davenport and Miss Olive Logan the two Antipholis. Alj 
the other parts were well performed. Much amusement was caused by a 
great scarcity of programmes, many of the spectators never having seen 
the play before, and a general wonderment was produced as to the cause 
of such barefaced falsehoods ; and it was impossible for them to conjecture 
that there were feo Dromios and we Antipholis, for they were so much 
alike that even a personal friend of al! the parties had some difficulty in 
distinguishing ‘‘t’other from which.’’ The comedy was well produced, 
and the dresses were very beautiful. This isa comedy week, and the 
house is well filled nightly. 

Brougham’s Bowery T heatre—That very exciting play ‘‘Camille,’’ which is 
initiating our young ladies and gentlemen into the mysteries of the dem; 
monde, and titaking phthisic romantic if not fashionable, was produced on 
Monday evening at Brougham’s theatre to a crowded house. It was con- 
sidered dangerous, at first, to give the unadulterated Camille toa New 
York audience, and the courtesan was diluted to a coquette ; but we have 
got out of such moral notions, and /e trizieme arrondissement is now not only 
permitted ow the boards of our theatres, but is rushed after by high and 
low, rich and poor, from Broadway to the Bowery. Mrs. Virginia Cunning- 
ham enacted the part of the heroine on this her first appearance in our city. 
She did not evince much nervousness at the ordeal, and performed her 
character to the satisfaction of the audience. Mr. Howe was well received 
as Armand. The house seemed to be as full as it could hold, more, we 
hope, in honor of the anniversary of Washington's birthday than of the 
play. 

National Theatre.—-Capt. Purdy tiag this week presented two new pieces, 
and revived a pantomime, each of whieh of course proves to be popular 
The first, “Excelsior, or Life’s Struggles,’ is a local drama by Mr. J. F. 
Poole, the characters in which are struggling for bread, glory, a home, rum, 
& fortune, @ name, pleasure, country, position, his right, a victim, fashion, 
fun, &. &¢., a8 the taste or inclination of each leads him or her ; altogether 
forming an interesting feast to the patrons of this house, and, with the fa- 

vorite pantomime of ‘The Red Gnome,” and a new drama entitle “The 
Token,’’ with sundry dances by Miss Adelaide Price, constituting a bil] of 
fare worthy so popular and liberal a wanager as Purdy. 


the management of Messrs. E. L. Davenport 


| Mr. and Mrs. Davenport and the entire compa 








The Spirit of the Cimes. 


Chambers-Street Theatre. —This house was opened on Monday evening, under 
and H. Watkins, and for the 
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“Faint Heart never won Fair Lady’’ followed, with Mrs. M. C. Frost and 
Mr. Davenport in the principal parts. Mrs. Frost as the Douchess was ex- 
ceedingly piquante, and fairly took with the audience. The feature of the 
evening, however, was a drama from the pen of Mr, H. Watkins, entitled 
“Our Country’s Sinews, or the Mechanic and Volunteer.’’ Messrs. Daven- 
port and Watkins and Mrs. Frost performéd the principal characters. 
Messrs. Connor and Fitzgerald provoked much laughter as a fop and para- 
site. The same piece was repeated on ‘Tuesday evening to a rather poor 
house, we are sorry to say. A startling and wonderful novelty is an- 
nounced as in preparation. ‘ 

The Conways are doing a good business at the St. Louis theatre, playing 
‘‘Faustus,”’ called the most wonderful and imposing spectacle over pre- 
sented in St. Louis. At the People’s theatre, Mr. Joseph Proctor is playing 
in tragedy and melodrama, and Miss Peters is doing the dancing to the 
admiration of the patrons of this house. 


Madame A. de la Grange is giving concerts at Mobile, and Neafie and 
Pauncefort, and Mrs. Pauncefort, were playing ‘‘Hamlet’’ at the same 
place, at last accounts. 

The excellent stock company who, during the past three weeks, have 
afforded the citizens of Savannah a succession of dramatic entertainments 
of the most acceptable character, closed their first season on the 21st. 
The season has been eminently successful—profitable to the management, 
creditable to the company, and gratifying to the public; as a farewell 
greeting, an excellent bill was presented—the interesting domestic drama 
of ‘‘The Willow Copse,’’ in which Miss Cappell and Mr. Kames have ex- 
cellent parts, and the Fairy spectacle, ‘‘Cherry and Fair Star,’’ in which 
Miss C. and Miss K. have won such universal admiration and applause. 

We learn that Miss Catherine Hays intends retiring from professional 
life at an early period. 

The curious in theatrical statistics may take interest in the fact that 
Wednesday night, the 4th inst., was the 1000th of the present season at 
the Haymarket theatre, London, which, without any closing, save on the 
occasions prescribed by law, has extended over a period exceeding three 
years. This fact is, we believe, unprecedented in the records of the West- 
end theatres. 

Mrs. McMahon made her first appearance in Boston (at the Boston Thea- 
tre) on Monday last, as Julia, in ‘‘The Hunchback,’ supported by Mrs. 
Barrow, Mr. Belton, Mr. Gilbert, and other members of the company. The 


1 “Chronicle’’ of Tuesday says of her—‘‘Sheis nota great actress and does 


not seem capable of making much figure on the stage, although there is 
nothing in her manner to justify some of the criticism that has been be- 
stowed upon her performances. Butin assuming a position in the first 
rank of the dramatic profession she makes herself liable to criticism which 
she would not receive if she had begun her career with pretensions some- 
what less lofty. Her performance last evening showed a lack of dramatic 
power. It was not acting in any very high sense, although she was an 
agreeable figure in the play. She may have avery high and complete con 
ception of the character of Julia ; if so she fails to embody it in her repre- 
sentation.” 








FOR SALE. 
SPLENDID FULL-BLOOD CASHMERE RAM, with three half and four three quarter bred 
Ewes; in the next degree the wool is as fine, and the animals in all respects are equal 
to the pure Bloods; tke wool brings eight dollars per pound in Philadelphia 
Apply to the Editor of this paper. 


Feb. 16, 1857. (£28) 





THE GREAT TROTTERS OF 1856. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS desire to give notice of the publication of the following new and ele- 
gant Prints. The likenesses of the horses and their drivers are accurate and colored 
to the life in the highest style of the art. The sizes given include a suitable margin for 


framing 
FLORA TEMPLE AND LANCET, 

In their great match fer $2000, over the Centreville Course, L. I., Sept. 30, 1856; the horse 
under the saddle, the mare in harness; won by Lancet. Time, 2:28—2:28—2:25 4 
Size, 22x30 inches—Price, $3,00. 

The above is a spirited picture of this great race between these two magnificent trotters, 
who are now rivals for the championship of the Turf. 

PRINCE AND LANTERN, 
In their Match for $10,000, Two mile heats, to wagons, over the Union Course, L. I., Sept. 
18, 1856. Time, 5:1714—6:2244—6:28. 
Size, 22x30 inches—Price, $3,00. 

The superb Prince, winner of the great ten mile match with Hero, and Lantern, the fa 
mous son of the eelebrated Black Bashaw, made on this occasion a close race, proving both 
to be possessed of game and speed of the highest erder. 


LADY MOSCOW, ROCKET, AND BROWN DICK, 
Trotting in Harness for a purse and stake of $2000, over the Union Course, L. L., Sept. 15, 
1856; won by Brown Dick. Time, 2:29—2:33—2:32. 

Size, 22x32 inches—Price, $3,00. 

Also the following—Size, 2334x30 inches—Price, colored, $3,00 each :-— 

FLORA TEMPLE (Trotter) AND HERO (Pacer), 

Two mile Match. 

THE GREAT DOUBLE TEAM RACE, 

To Wagons, between 
Geo. Spicer’s b. g. Lantern and ch. g. Whalebone, and 

H. Woodruff’s bi. m. Siélla and gr. m. Alice Grey. 
SONTAG AND FLORA TEMPLE, Match to Wagons. 
FLORA TEMPLE AND HIGHLAND MAID, Match in Harness. 
TACONY AND MAC, Match under the Saddle. 
CENTREVILLE AND BLACK DOUGLAS, Match to Wagons. 
LADY SUFFOLK AND LADY MOSCOW, Race to Wagons. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, Race to Wagons. 
DANIEL D, TOMPKINS AND BLANC NEGRE, in Double Harness. 
The following—Size, 2844x30 inches—Price, colored, $2,00 each :— 
THE CELEBRATED POCAHONTAS TO A WAGON. 
FLORA TEMPLE TO A WAGON. 
TACONY TO A SULKEY. 
LADY SUFFOLK TO A SULKEY. 
MAC TO A SULKEY. 
TRUSTEE IN HIS GREAT TROT OF TWENTY MILES. 
The following—Size, 17x24—Price, colored, $1,50 each :— 
Lavy Svrro.k (saddie)—Lapy Moscow—Lapy Sutron—Dutewman—Rirton—PELHAM—GREY 
Eacia—Jack Rossirer—Sr. LAWRENCE. 
The above Prints have been drawn from life with great care, and are pronounced by the 
most competent judges to be faithful likenesses of the Horses, and their peculiar style of 


trotting. 
Any of the above Prints will be carefully enveloped, and sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of orders and remittance of the price advertised. Address 





(f28-Bt) CURRIER & IVES, 152 Nassau-street, N. Y. 
UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 
TROTTING. 
— to come off in the spring of 1857, between the 20th day of April and 30th day of 
une :-— 


me. 1. Purse $60, for all horses that never trotted MM money; Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in 
rness. 

2. Same as No. 1; to wagons. , 

3. Purse $75, with an inside stake of $25, for all horses that never won money; Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. / 

4. Same as No. 3: to wagons. 

5. Purse $50, with an inside stake of $25, for all horses that never trotted in 2:45: Mile 
3 in 5, in harnese. } 
$75, with an inside stake of $25; the same as No. 5; to wagons. 
$100, with an inside stake of $60, for all horses that never trotted in 2:40; Mile 

in 5, to wagons. 
No. 7; in harness, 
100, with an inside stake of $50; Two mile heats, in harness; same as No. 7. 

witb an inside stake of $100, for all horses that never trotted inside of 
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SHAW & WHITE, Proprieters. 





ied with 


y assisting in the spectacle, 


—— 


THE BEST TALENT! 


IEUT. MAURY (the Humboldt of America), Dr. FITCH (the celebrated Entomolgict) the 


4 Rey. Dr. DEWEY, T. 5 ARTHUR and other able and distinguished Writers, are Speci 
Contributors to MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, the leading Agricultural, Literary oy 
Familv Newspaper It mi low monthly, butal and Beautiful Quarto Wrex;y tot 


il trated in superior «+ 
who lt I S 
wee... WT 


RACES. . 


BROAD ROCK (VA) 
“~— Y ommence tl r UESDAY in May 


rYXHE Broad Rock race 18 
four days. 

First Day, Tuesday—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, the produce 
produced a winner; $100 subex half forfeit; Mile 
bers 

Second Day, Wednesday—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; 
heats. To close 15th March, 1857 

Same Day—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

Third Day, Thursday—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 6. 

Fourth Day, Friday—Poststake for all ages; $250 entrance, play or pay, the Club to adq 
$700; Four mile heats; three or more a race. To close the 15th March, Now thr 


7, and contin, 
of mares that never Won or 
heats. Closed with four ¢ ibserj 


ription 


$200 subscription, half forfeit Mile 


‘ ee sub- 
scribers. . 

Entrances to be addressed to the Proprietor, at Richmond, Va. 

(f28-3t) CALVIN GREEN, Proprietor. 








FOR SALE, 
NEW SCHOONER YACHT, suitable for a pilot boat, of about 74 tons, carpenter’s mea. 
surement; not named, nor completely figished. She is 57 fect keel, 18 feet beam, 6 feet 
10 inches hold; built last summer by day’s work, of select materials, and with especial re- 
gard to strength; frames of chesnut aad white oak, all cut with the grain; planked anq 
ceiled with two inch white oak; copper fastened below the water line; butt-bolted anq 
square fastened throughout; small centre-board, and about twenty inches of keel and shoe- 
outside ballast of lead cast in the shoe, and draws 4 feet 6 inches. She is on the Passaic, 
River, immediately above the Passaic Bridge, on the New York and Erie Railroad, 11 mileg 
from Jersey City. 
For further particulars, apply to BENJAMIN B. AYCRIGG, Passaic, N. J., or to CHARLES 
AYCRIGG, No 90 Warren-street, New York City. ° (T28-2te) 


NATIVE WINES, 
SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA, 

FROM THE VINEYARDS OF J. D. PARK, ESQ., CINCINNATI. 
HE superiority of the American Catawba Wine over the French Cham and Ger- 
man Hock, is evinced in its rich, fruity, generous flavor, retaining in almost entire per 
fection the luscious taste of the grape itself. Park’s Sparkling and Still Catawba, is the 
same wine which was awarded the premiums by the American Institute and the French 
Horticultural Society at Paris. Monsieur Morell, President of the latter Institute, says 
“that having been submitted to their best authority, they were pronounced superior to the 

best champagnes of the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Malaga.’’ 

(d13-12t) BARNES & PARK, 304 Broadway, core Duane-st., N. Y 
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Amusements, Sc. 


GEORGE CHRISTY AND WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
No. 444 BROADWAY, ABOVE HOWARD-S?. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
HE entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethiopian 
Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the United States. programme. 
Doors open at 634—Concert commences at 734 0’clock. Admission 25cents. The public are 
respectfully informed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued. 


YANKEE ROBINSON'S ATHEN 
CORNER OF RANDOLPH AND LASSALLE-ST., CHICAGO, ‘NOIS, 
ILL OPEN for the winter season Noy. 17, 1856. The house will seat 3200, and willbe 
warmed by steam throughout the entire building, rendering it the same temperature 
night and day. 
Address R. J. MILLER, Stage Manager [s27-3mn} 


SPLENDID TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
R. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS, in London, have achieved the most splendid tri- 
umph ever known for American artists in London. They c ed their engag 
ment at the Theatre Royal Adelphi on Monday, June 30, and have played there every night 


since, 
: HOUSES LITERALLY CRAMMED. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams have received the highest encomiums from the London ‘‘Times,” 
and the entire press, as 

THE ORIGINAL IRISH BOY AND YANKEE GAL. 

By our last advices Mr. Williams had played Tom Moore in ‘The Irish Lion,’ and Paddy 
O’Rafferty in ‘‘Born to Good Luck,’’ eighteen nights, and Mrs. Williams in ‘‘The Customs 
of the Country”? and ‘Our Gal,’’ th same number of times. By the time this is in prim 
they will have acted them 

FIFTY NIGHTS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams will appear in the following cities in England, Ireland, and Scot 
land, preparatory to their return to America, viz., Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Gias- 
gow, Edinburgh, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Limerick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams are the first and only artistes in their line of business who have 
had engagements to perform in Ireland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams, anxious to produce novelty, have entered into a contract with 
the celebrated dramatic authors, Boyle Bernard and Sterling Coyne, to furnish them with a 
Bumber of original pieces. (aug30} 


SAN FRANCISCO HALL. 
WASHINGTON-S?T., BETWEEN MONTGOMERY AND KEARNEY. 
* OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
Great Combination of Talent. 
Ss FRANCISCO MINSTRELS, T. MAGUIRE, Proprietor, and comprising the 
well known artists :-— 





ra 











folowime 


Billy Birch, Sam Wells, S. C. Campbell, Max Zorer, 
W. D. Conistgr, Jerry Bryant, G. Coes; C. Henry, 
N. Lothian, E. Deaves. 


Dress Circle $1, Parquette 50 cents, Orchestra Seats $1, Private Boxes $2. 
[320-6] 


PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITTSBURGH THEATRE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FOSTER’S VARIETIES, CLEVELAND, OHTO. 
OTH these first class Theatres are now open for the season, with excellent companies. 
Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
{s2] JOS. C. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au 
thorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times’”’ and the ‘‘Tuarf Register.”’ 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos. 
M. James, Dr. A. L. Child, George Morris, and Richard Leeke. Each of the above gentle- 
men has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing 
heir persons. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James 0. Lewis, and Samuel D. 
Lewis. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Travel- 
ling Agent, assisted by William H. Weld, John Collins, James Deering, J. Hammitt, Thos- 
D. Nice, Robt. W. Morrison, Edward W. Wiley, Wm. L. Waterman, R. S. James, Alex. 
Carson, L. B. Lemay, E. Mustin, Ben. F. Swain, T. Ashman, and P. Davis. 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, San 
Francisco, is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York ‘Spirit of the 
‘Times.’’? Single numbers may also be obtained from him. 
aay Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

Aap All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 
JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. ° 


‘A REMITTANCE’OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR! AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘“Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the Character of “La Sylphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as im their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK mart, 
GREY EAGLE, 


SHARK, — HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES ; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, Af NO. 233 BROADWAY, N. © 
JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER. , 


EDWARD E, JONES, EDITOR. 





—_ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
exceeding lines—One insertion............... .$1,00 
ee are a oy ~ Three months................ 00 
Do. do. do. Six months.... se ueee 9,00 
Do. de. do. Oneyear.................. ..15,00 
Longer anes inzerted at proportionate prices. 
tein, ad Symes in Seas ses 
bs Proprietor and Publisher, 23g Broadway, N. Y 
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